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What Price Leadership 


Success in school administration depends 
largely upon the quality of leadership in the 
performance of professional duties. Obviously, 
the administrator must possess the required edu- 
cational qualifications for the position of chief 
executive officer of the school systerh. Some of 
the significant qualifications of the superintend- 
ent for leadership in school administration are 
embodied in the following: 


1. A good understanding of the methods 
and procedures necessary to democra- 
tize their school system and the ability 
of decisive action in the matter. 


2. Keeping the school board fully informed 
on the educational program, relating to 
immediate school operations, and the 
developing of long term policies, and the 
ability to win the wholehearted and in- 
terested support of the school board in 
the administrative program. 


3. Ability to direct a public relations pro- 
gram to sell the schools to the commun- 
ity, involving the school board, the 
school personnel, and based on a sound 
educational program in a good school 
system. 


Leadership in school administration charac- 
terizes the editorial policy and service of the 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. It offers 
the superintendent of schools professional text 
material for administrative leadership, and 
through board member subscriptions unites the 
action of the school board and the superintend- 
ent in the successful administration of the local 


public school system. 
— J.J. Krity 
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Aluminum roofs have stood the test of time under 
all conditions. With a properly applied Alcoa 
Aluminum Roof you can forget roofing troubles and 
repair costs. 


Look over your building or the plans for your 
new building. Are there places where mainte- 
nance will be a problem? If there are, investigate 
the many ways that Alcoa Aluminum can help 


ares * 


Quickly and easily installed, copings and gravel 
stops of Alcoa Aluminum never require painting. 
They can't rust. Can't stain adjoining areas. They 
eliminate repair and replacement bills. 


you keep down the upkeep. For information on 
any application of aluminum, write to ALUMINUM 
Company OF America, 1733 Gulf Building, Pitts- 


burgh 19, Penna. Sales offices in leading cities. 


MORE people want MORE aluminum for MORE uses than ever 
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State Constitutional Obligations and 
Limitations in Financing Public Education 


Public education throughout the nation 
is suffering from a lack of adéquate school 
financing. In spite of the fact that ability 
to support the school is far greater than 
ever in history, too little is being done in 
the several states to provide an equitable 
and sufficient method of paying the school 
cost. The several states as units have been 
tardy in assuming their legal obligation 
in this regard. The mistaken notion of 
many people that financing the schools is 
the fundamental obligation of the school 
district is retarding educational improve- 
ment. As the cost of education increases 
(and it must greatly increase, or vastly in- 
ferior schools will be the common pattern) 
the state must come to recognize its legal 
obligation and remove from the local ad- 
ministrative unit the insurmountable task 
of paying for this public service. 

Each of the 48 state constitutions makes 
some reference to state obligation for a 
system of public education. Commonly this 
basic legal document gives the legislature 
the mandate of providing and maintaining 
the schools. A number of the constitutions 
contain much detail, and others are very 
brief, but the important fact is that the 
lawmaking body does have this obligation. 
An analysis of the several constitutions 
clearly indicates that public education is 
a state function but likewise shows some 
of the reasons why the schools continue 
to suffer due to a lack of money. 

At least eighteen of these constitutions 
specifically state the legislature shall pro- 
vide for a “uniform” system of public 
schools. Either the constitution or the 
statutes (customarily the statutes) of those 
states prescribes many areas that are uni- 
form. These state codes detail certain areas 
of subject matter that must be taught in 
all schools. The state usually requires cer- 
tain “‘minimums” such as to length of 
school year. Teachers are to be certified 
in a uniform method and frequently from 
a single source for the entire state. And 
so the “uniform system” exists, but it 


*Superintendent of Provo City Schools, Provo, Utah. 


J. C. Moffitt, Ph.D.* 


appears that the lawmaking bodies have not 
come to real grips with the important fact 
that in spite of the mandates in the con- 
stitution there can hardly be a semblance 
of uniformity in the over-all education 
program with the source of revenue ex- 
tensively limited to a base as narrow as 
the local school district. Probably each 
state has one or more districts wherein the 
assessed wealth and therewith the possible 
revenue available to local school boards is 
several times the assessed wealth, and hence 
the revenue, found in other districts. No 
student of education would want absolute 
“uniformity” from district to district in 
a given state, but likewise no such student 
can understand the state’s educational, 
legal, and social obligation and approve a 
method of school financing wherein some 
districts can afford the best of everything 
that money can buy, and neighboring 
school districts within the same state exist 
in educational poverty. 


Equitable Distribution of State Funds 


A number of the constitutions as they 
currently exist preclude an equitable dis- 
tribution of state revenue. In other words, 
they fail to consider school district “need” 
or “ability” to pay. For example, the Con- 
necticut constitution states the revenue 
available from the general school fund shall 
be “for the equal benefit of all the people.” 
In the case of Florida this state money is 
to be distributed “among the several 
counties of the state in proportion to the 
average attendance.”* Kentucky appropri- 
ates “the School Fund on its census of 
pupil children for each school year.’’* Like- 


wise Mississippi through constitutional 
mandate decrees, “the State common- 
school fund shall be distributed among 


the several counties and separate school 
districts in proportion to the number of 
educable children in each.”* Montana ap- 
propriates 95 per cent of the revenue (all 
1Connecticut Constitution, Art. VIII, Sec. 2. 
2Florida Constitution, Art. XII, Sec. 1. 


%Kentucky Constitution, Sec. 186 
‘Mississippi Constitution, Art. VIII, Sec. 206 
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that is distributed) from the school fund 
“to the several school districts of the State 
in proportion to the number of children 
and youths between 6 and 21 residing 
therein.’ The legislature of New Jersey 
has the order from the constitution to ap- 
propriate the state school money “for the 
equal benefit of all the people of the 
State.”® South Dakota,’ Virginia,’ and 
Oregon,® each specifically provides for 
the distribution of state money on the 
basis of census enumeration of school 
children. South Carolina provides for a 
county tax of “three mills on the dollar .. . 
and the said fund shall be proportioned 
among the school districts of the county 
in proportion to the number of pupils en- 
rolled in the public schools of the respec- 
tive districts.”'*® North Dakota provides 
for an allocation of state money ‘“‘in pro- 
portion to the number of children in each 
of school age, as may be fixed by law.’ 
Probably “the fixed by law” clause does 
not empower the legislature to distribute 
school revenue other than equally regard- 
less of need. 

New Mexico has made possible provision 
for more equitable distribution. The con- 
stitution provides for the establishment and 
maintenance of a reserve fund that is to be 
used when local districts cannot operate 
school a minimum period of time. Specifi- 
cally the constitution states, “This reserve 
fund shall be so distributed among such 
districts as to enable each district to hold 
for the said period.”*? 

Those who wrote the Nebraska constitu- 
tion, likewise, foresaw the need of permit- 
ting the lawmaking body to make some pro- 
vision for a more equitable distribution 
than an equal allocation to all regardless of 
wealth. In this instance the constitution 
states: “Provision shall be made by general 


SMontana Constitution, Art. XI, Sec. 1 


*New Jersey Constitution, Art. IV, Sec. 6 
"South Dakota Constitution, Art. XI, Se 
®Virginia Constitution, Art. XI, Sec. 135 
*Oregon Constitution, Art. XI, Sec. 4 

South Carolina Constitution, Art. XI, Sec. 6 
North Dakota Constitution, Art. IX, Sec. 154 
%2New Mexico Constitution, Art. XII, Sec. 1 
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law for equitable distribution of the in- 
come of the fund set apart for the sup- 
port of the common schools.”’** 


“Wealth” and “Need” as Considerations 


‘Wisconsin’s constitution, like some 
others, may need legal interpretation but 
makes possible an allocation of state money 
in which “wealth” and “need” can be con- 
sidered. Herein the legislature is to devise 
ways and means by which the district is 
to provide state funds “in some just propor- 
tion.””** 

The Wyoming legislature is required to 
provide by law for an “equitable distribu- 
tion” but ‘according to the number of 
children of school age’ in the several 
counties.*® 

Like certain other states, lowa may con- 
sider the element of ability to pay the 
school cost as it varies from district to 
district. The state money is to be “‘dis- 
tributed to the districts in proportion to 
the number of youths” but “in such man- 
ner as may be provided by the General 
Assembly.’’*® 

The state’s money in Louisiana used for 
educational purposes is allocated on (a) a 
census enumeration basis (three-fourths of 
the total is so distributed) and (6) “‘one- 
fourth of this State fund shall be ap- 
portioned and distributed to the parish 
school boards on the basis of equaliza- 
tion.””** 

Georgia provides for the distribution of 
funds “equitably according to the school 
population, tax values, the number of 
teachers and their grade of license.’’'® 


Curtailment of State Financing 


The Delaware constitution is cited as 
one wherein the lawmaking body may 
recognize the divergence of ability to sup- 
port a school program and thereby make 
different state allocations from district to 
district. This money, states the constitu- 
tion, “shall be equitably apportioned among 
the school districts of the State as the 
General Assembly shall provide.’’*® 

Another area wherein several constitu- 
tions have curtailed educational progress 
is in the fact that some have written 
maximum limitations as the state’s share 
of financing the schools. Thus, Arkansas 
provides for a state school tax, but specifi- 
cally restricts in the clause, it “shall never 
exceed in any one year three mills on the 
dollar.”*° Nevada’s school tax “shall not 
exceed two mills on the dollar of all taxable 
property of that state:”** Likewise Texas 
has limited revenue due to constitutional 
curtailments.?? 

Some states have limitations in spend- 


483Nebraska Constitution, Art. VII, Sec. 7. 
“Wisconsin Constitution, Art. X, Sec. 5 
%Wyoming Constitution, Art. VII, Sec. 8. 
Towa Constitution, Art. IX, Sec. 7. 
"Louisiana Constitution, Art. XII, Sec. 14. 
“Georgia Constitution, Art. XIII, Sec. 1, Par. I 
Delaware Constitution, Art. X, Sec. 2. 
2*Arkansas Constitution, Art. XIV, Sec. 3. 
21Nevada Constitution, Art. XI, Sec. 2. 

22Texas Constitution, Art. VII, Sec. 3. 


ing state money as to items of cost. For 
example, in Delaware the state money is 
to be “used exclusively for the payment 
of teachers’ salaries and for furnishing free 
textbooks.”** 

It is true that in a limited number of 
cases the curtailment clause establishes 
the minimum and not the maximum. Thus, 
California has the constitutional mandate 
that “the Legislature shall provide an 
amount not less than thirty dollars per 
pupil in average daily attendance.’’** 

Somewhat the opposite extreme of the 
state assuming an increased share of the 
total public school cost is the constitutional 
requirement that directs this obligation 
away from the state. Such an illustration 
may be noted in the case of Maine. ‘herein 
the legislature is authorized ‘“‘to require 
the several towns to make suitable pro- 
vision, at their own expense for the sup- 
port and maintenance of public schools.’*° 


Some Tax Limitations 


Inference is not intended herein that 
states eagerly assume the task of financing 
the schools unless constitutional restric- 
tions exist. Some states having very brief 
constitutional references to education do 
not -prohibit increased state aid, but it 
does not necessarily follow that this finan- 
cial help is forthcoming. For example, the 
Maryland constitution merely states the 
General Assembly shall provide for public 
schools.*® In Ohio this basic legal docu- 
ment simply requires the General Assembly 
to make provisions for schools.*’ The same 
is true in Michigan and Pennsylvania. In 
New York the legislature is to provide for 
the maintenance and support of ‘“‘a system 
of free common schools.’’** In Rhode Is- 
land, states the constitution, ‘The General 
Assembly shall make all necessary pro- 


It is apparent as one studies the several 
state constitutions that a great deal of 
borrowing was done when the framers were 
concerned with education. One can hardly 
avoid a conclusion that there has been 
considerable “plagiarism” in writing the 
constitutions. The intent was obviously to 
find out what others had written and in- 
corporate the content as basic law rather 
than to realize the state’s obligation for 
and to education and create this basic 
legal code to meet the needs of that par- 
ticular state. 

The tax limitations referred to above 
are invariably restrictive. The unusual and 
rapid growth of education and the sudden 
shifts from depression to inflationary eco- 
nomies attest to this fact. Minimum limita- 
tions as in the case of California or 
Louisiana are no longer significant. The 
states must far exceed this figure in pro- 
viding for education. 

23Delaware Constitution, Art. X, Sec. 2. 

*California Constitution, Art. IX, Sec. 6 

2=Maine Constitution, Art. VIII, Sec. 6. 

*Maryland Constitution, Art. VIII. 

“Ohio Canstitution, Art. VI. 


**New York Constitution, Art. IX, Sec. I. 
**Rhode Island Constitution, Art. XII, Sec. 4. 
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The New Utah Plan 


The very common procedure of dis- 
tributing state money equally on the basis 
of the total child count is an extreme fal- 
lacy and one which can no longer be justi- 
fied. In the yesteryears, when most all of 
the wealth was determined by tangible 
property and when the country was dis- 
tinctly agrarian, such a pattern of school 
financing may have been justified, but with 
the development of highly concentrated 
wealth in mines, railroads, oil fields, and 
industrial plants, such a system is com- 
pletely outmoded. 

The most recent attempt, known to the 
writer, to correct the inadequacies of the 
several items listed is the case of Utah's 
constitutional amendments overwhelmingly 
voted by the people at the Nov. 5, 1946, 
election. Utah had heretofore three con- 
stitutional funds. These were (a) a high 
school fund of .2 of one mill, allocated 
on an average daily attendance basis, (b) 
a general school fund of $25 per census 
child apportioned to all school districts 
regardless of wealth, and (c) an equaliza- 
tion fund consisting of $5 times the num- 
ber of children in the state but distributed 
largely on the basis of ‘“need.’’ Two ex- 
treme weaknesses developed under this 
system of financing. First, the wealthy 
school districts were exerting comparatively 
little effort — measured by the size of the 
tax levy, and the poor districts were forced 
to excessively large levies. The wealthy 
districts with insignificant effort had some 
three times the revenue to pay the edu- 
cation bill when compared to poorer dis- 
tricts. The wealthiest school district (there 
are 40 districts in Utah) had more than 
15 times the assessed wealth per child of 
that in the poorest district. Second, it be- 
came apparent that the state’s total share 
of the cost of education must be greatly 
increased. 

Beginning July 1, 1947, the new Utah 
constitutional plan will become effective. 
The state then may pay up to 75 per cent 
of the total cost of operating and main- 
taining the schools with a program to be 
defined by the legislature. All of the per- 
sonal state income tax and corporation 
franchise tax will be diverted to the schools. 
The balance will come from a state-wide 
property tax. The wealthiest district in 
the state will receive no state money — 
equalization of the tax burden will begin 
at that point. In other words, the total tax, 
for the state’s share, will be identical for 
each district of the state. Local districts 
desiring to exceed the minimum state 
program cost may do so by levying a local 
tax. May it be that with this plan of 
equalizing both the tax burden and edu- 
cational opportunity by requiring the state 
to guarantee and pay for a minimum edu- 
cation program, Utah is aligning with the 
few other states who are pointing the way, 
if education is literally the function and 
duty of the state. 
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Camping Is Happy — 


A Year-Round Outdoor School 


Roy L. Warren 


As you ride along the highway about 
four miles north of Battle Creek, Michigan, 
you will come upon an unique school, in 
operation on the shores of St. Mary’s Lake. 
It is a co-operative institution known as 
the St. Mary’s Lake Camp and is a year- 
round outdoor school participated in by 
the fifth- and sixth-grade groups of the 
public schools of the City of Battle Creek 
and the rural schools of Calhoun County. 

St. Mary’s Lake Camp is the first year- 
round school camp in the nation, and 
possibly in the world. F 

The schools send their fifth- and sixth- 
grade pupils to the camp during the school 
year for a period of two weeks. Parents 
pay a small amount for their board — $13 
a week. This fee will be raised to $15 this 
coming school year on account of the higher 
cost of food. The Willard Trust Fund as- 
sures every fifth- and sixth-grade boy and 
girl a chance to go for two weeks even 
though the parents may not be able to pay 
the fee asked for his or her board. 

The purpose of this camp is learning by 
doing in four major fields: (1) living to- 
gether; (2) living healthfully; (3) learn- 
ing the outdoor environment; and (4) 
work. 


A Kellogg Foundation Interest 
St. Mary’s Lake Camp has the financial 
aid and moral support of the W. K. Kellogg 








The boys learn how to make a fire with any materials available. 


Foundation (an institution founded with 
W. K. Kellogg money to help deserving 





An experienced forester takes the boys on trips to study trees and the economics 
of forestry. — Photos courtesy of Michigan Department of Conservation. 
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enterprises, and the camp is only one of 
them). 

Just recently the Foundation offered St. 
Mary’s Lake Camp to the schools of Battle 
Creek and rural schools as a gift under the 
following conditions: 

1. The Foundation will lease the prop- 
erty to the schools for five years at $1 a 
year. 

2. For the first three years of the lease, 
the Foundation will fully subsidize the 
camp, paying the salaries of the director 
and staff and the cost of major repairs and 
maintenance. 

3. The subsidy will be reduced gradually 
during the fourth and fifth years, and the 
schools will begin to assume part of the 
cost of operation. 

4. At the completion of the fifth year, 
if the schools have shown they can main- 
tain and operate the camp on a sound 
financial basis, the Foundation will deed 
the property to the schools. 


Story of the Camp 


How did the Foundation acquire St. 
Mary’s? A short history of the camp will 
explain this. The Salvation Army estab- 
lished the camp in 1911 as a summer 
facility for underprivileged children. The 
local Army lacked the funds to carry on, 
and the Foundation first became interested 
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Storytelling is a daily activity for the younger children. 


in St. Mary’s in 1934 when the Army 
asked the Foundation for $100 to pay a 
food bill. 

In 1936 the Foundation went out to 
survey the camp and recognized its po- 
tential value to the community. The di- 
rectors purchased eight lots adjoining the 
original site, constructed a road, and put 
up a fence. The next year, 1937, con- 
tractors broke ground in January for the 
new central administration building which 
was completed in June of that same year. 

During the winter season of 1937-38, 
the Foundation took charge of operating 
the first winter camp, an experiment that 
was the forerunner of year-round camping. 
Prior to that, St. Mary’s had been a sum- 
mer camp only. In 1938 the Foundation 
spent $40,000 in building five large cabins, 
and tearing down the old buildings acquired 
with the 1936 purchase. 

In both 1939 and 1940, the Foundation 
spent $10,000 for additional land and 
buildings. This included the present di- 
rector’s lodge. The Salvation Army re- 
linquished its title to the Foundation for 
$15,000. In the winter of 1941-42, the 
Foundation sponsored camping trips for 
some 3000 school children in the fifth and 
through the twelfth grades, of Decatur, 
Otsego, Albion, and Lakeview schools. 

Early in 1942, the Foundation offered 
St. Mary’s along with other properties at 
Clear and Pine lakes to the U. S. Coast 


Guard as a training station. The Coast 
Guard took over in June of 1942 and 
trained there until January of 1944, when 
the last of its men had left. The camp was 
closed for the next three months, during 
which time the St. Mary’s Lake Camp 
Association was founded. During the 1944 


summer period, 1241 children participated 
in camp activities. In October of that year, 
regular school camping was begun. 


The First Winter “School” 


When that first winter of ‘classroom 
camping” at St. Mary’s had ended, 600 
children, 300 of them from the Battle 


STRKA DINER 
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Creek public schools, had had the experi- 
ence of a two-week outing, and at the 
same time had found a new understanding 
of the things they were being taught in 
their regular classrooms. 

In 1945 St. Mary’s was besieged by 
educators from all over the country, some 
of whom came in person and some of whom 
wrote inquiries for details of the camp. 

Before turning the camp over to the 
schools, the Foundation will invest $10,000 
to provide new equipment and replace 
items unavailable during the war. The 
schools will take over the operation of the 
camp before fall, although no date has 
been set as yet for the change. The St. 
Mary’s Lake Camp Association, operating 
the camp at present, is a private, nonprofit 
corporation and will be dissolved. 


The Gamp Management 


Dr. George W. Donaldson, formerly with 
New Jersey State Teacher’s College of 
Trenton and a summer camp counselor 
for the national camp near there, has been 
the director since September 1, 1945, and 
under his guidance camping during the 
school year has taken on fresh impetus. 
The boys and girls call him “Uncle 
George.” “Aunt Lou” is Mrs. Donaldson, 
who assists as camp secretary. 

“Mrs. V” (Mrs. Orah Van DeWarker) 
is the camp specialist in storytelling, dra- 
matics, and individual counseling. She helps 
the boys and girls to get along well to- 
gether and understand each other. She 
shows how racial tolerance is and should 
be a part of camp life. 

One little girl was thrilled to find a new 





The children conduct their own “Trading Post” where the goodies 
so much appreciated by children are sold. 
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The boys and girls help clear an area for skating on the main lake in the camp. 


friend who roomed with her—a Negro 
girl. She told her parents that she was 
“just as intelligent and nice as any white 
girl.” One of the teachings in camp life is 
the acceptance of children regardless of 
race, religion, or economic status, and the 
communal living in the cottage units. 

Last November a group of exceptional 
children from Ann J. Kellogg School - 
those mentally as well as physically handi- 
capped — went camping. 


How the Children Live 

The boys and girls at the camp assist 
in carrying on their own activities under 
the watchful eyes of the director and 
their counselors. They run their own bank, 
post office, and store, and direct many of 
their recreation activities. Winter recreation 
consists mainly in snowshoeing, toboggan- 
ing, skiing, skating, tracking small animals 
in the fresh snow, and hiking. 

The children also learn first aid, accident 
prevention, how to make a bed properly, 
and other sanitary measures especially in 
regard to drinking water and sewage. 

On a visit to the camp you might find 
a group of children going on a hike where 
they learn how to build a fire, plan their 
meals, and do their own cooking. You 
might find a group shoveling the snow from 
the ice in preparation for a skating party, 
or you might see boys and girls starting 
out on a hike to the sawmill to watch logs 
cut into lumber. The children work and 


play, but they have their rest periods, 


too one after lunch and another before 
the evening meal. 


Adult Visitors Encouraged 
Adults also have found St. Mary’s to 
their liking. From September 1 to Decem- 
ber 31 last year, more than 800 adults 
used the facilities of the camp in one way 





The weather is studied by daily 
observations taken with the help 
of standard instruments. 


or another. This year, Dr. Donaldson ex- 
pects some 5000 adult visitors. 

Many community and adult uses of the 
camp property have evolved during recent 
years. It is particularly useful as a site 
where professional and lay groups can de- 
vote concentrated time to common prob- 
lems. As a recreational resource, the camp’s 
value to a community is just coming to be 
recognized. 

St. Mary’s lake camp is at present con- 
ducting its fourth summer session. Campers 
between the ages of 8 and 13 are accepted 
for one, two, four, or six-week periods. 
Fees are $15 for one week with a $2 de- 
posit required upon registration. The $15 
fee is a $2 increase over last year and is 
due to increased food and laundry costs. 

Camping periods are from June 22 to 
July 5, July 6 to July 19, July 20 to 
\ugust 2, and a one-week period from 
\ugust 3 to 9. Each of the sessions begins 
on a Sunday afternoon, between 2 and 4 
p.m., and closes on a Saturday during the 
same hours. 

The campers live, work, and play in 
groups of 18 to 20 under constant adult 
supervision. Each group is supervised by 
a counselor team, generally man and wife. 

The activities offered are approximately 
the same as those enjoyed during the 
spring and fall terms under the public 
school camping arrangement. Overnight 
hikes, open camp fire meetings, swimming, 
and other summer sports are on the 
schedule. 
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Simple Candor is Good 


Public Relations Maurice G. Postley' 


So much public attention has been con- 
centrated on the schools during the past 
year or two, that boards of education are 
confronted with an unprecedented number 
of new and more acute public relations 
problems. 

Financial difficulties, the shortage - of 
teachers, problems of construction and 
maintenance of school buildings, and other 
factors, have combined to bedevil school 
administration. This pressure has not been 
confined to members of boards of educa- 
tion. Superintendents of schools and other 
professional school administrators face it, 
too. 


The Difficulty of Public Criticism 


A by-product of the difficulties that the 
schools are encountering has been an 
awakened public interest and, in many 
criticism. Throughout the country, 
newspapers and civic groups have taken an 
active interest in these problems and many 
false impressions have been created by 
well-intentioned but uninformed critics. 

We are witnessing a situation so sensitive 
that if we merely state the fact that many 
school buildings are antiquated, the state- 
ment takes on the appearance of a startling 
revelation. Some critics are assailing school 
administrations as inept or inefficient be- 
cause of the teacher shortage and for other 
reasons altogether uncontrollable locally. 
Much constructive work has been done on 
a broad national scale to provide the public 
with basic information on the reasons why 
the schools are in difficulties. Yet, in local 
communities, those responsible for school 
administration are plagued with continued, 
unjust, and unwarranted attacks. The effect 
of these criticisms in many cases is not 
constructive and serves only to bewilder 
and misinform the local public. 

Whether we like it or not, one of the 
great dilemmas confronting boards and 
superintendents, is the effort to improve 
school performance under adverse financial 
conditions while being subjected to these 
misleading criticisms. 

The approach to each situation neces- 
sarily depends upon specific local condi- 
tions. However, there are certain general 
policies that now seem worth considering. 


cases, 


Candor as Public Relations Policy 
Because of the inevitable political issues 
that arise in the discussion of school prob- 
lems, there are many boards and super- 
intendents who are reluctant to press school 


The writer was secretary of the New York City Board 
of Education from 1938 to 1943, and Superintendent of 
School Supplies of the New York City Schools, 1943 to 
1946. He is a past president of the National Institute 


of Government Purchasing 


needs publicly because of the fear of at- 
tack by adversaries who are merely seeking 
to seize a political advantage and whose 
interest is not genuinely in the long range 
needs of schools. 

School people ought not to be placed 
in a position of embarrassment by dis- 
closures of local school conditions. The 
initiative in presenting these facts can be 
taken by those who are interested in and 
sympathetic with the public school system 

the school people themselves. 

Simple candor is the best public relations 
policy. Why should not a board of educa- 
tion, in an annual report or through some 
other medium, frankly admit the needs of 
its school plant? Why should not a board 
state that there is a shortage of teachers, 
or inadequate financial provision to pay 
teachers, or insufficient money to buy 
adequate equipment and supplies? Why 
should not a board, at appropriate junc- 
tures, frankly and clearly state to its local 
public exactly what its problems are? 

Many, if not most, school problems 
spring from the lack of adequate finance. 
Surely, if we make a statement of the 
needs of the schools and contrast them 
with funds available to meet those needs, 
in graphic terms, the local community is 
intelligent enough and interested enough 
to appreciate the fact that the local board 
and the superintendent are not magicians. 


Clear and Dramatic Presentation 
of Facts 

I recognize that 
board members respond to this suggestion 
by saying that they do give the facts to 
their public. Many of them try to, but they 
do not present the facts clearly or dra- 
matically enough. Others think that they 
present the facts, but actually they state 
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them in such vague or technical terms that 
the average person never gets the message 
clearly. 

Where local schools are supported by 
separate school taxes, the problem is not 
so complex as in communities where school 
funds are allocated from general tax re- 
ceipts. In such cases the schools have to 
compete with other public agencies for 
funds. The executive officer who allocates 
these funds is understandably sensitive. 
Too often the mere request of a school 
board for more money is construed as a 
political criticism of the executive officer. 

Perhaps the solution to this delicate 
problem lies in the direction of more effort 
at mutual understanding. One of the tasks 
of boards of education in such cases would 
seem to be to convince the chief executive, 
whether he be a mayor or county supervisor 
or other elected official, that candor is a 
sound basis for all concerned. Complete 
understanding between the local chief 
executive and the school board is essential 
to success in presenting school facts to 
the public. 


Aggressive Approach Necessary 


In communities where school funds are 
separately raised by local taxation, the 
solution lies in the hands of the people 
who pay the taxes. If they do not have 
accurate facts, they cannot be expected to 
arrive at reasonable conclusions. How can 
we expect the friends of the schools to 
come to our side if we fail to give them 
the facts with which to support us? 

Boards of education should now con- 
sider a more aggressive approach in telling 
their stories. There are many means for 
doing this. Among them are annual reports 
of the superintendent, annual reports on 
budgets, and resolutions adopted at public 
meetings. The newspapers have always 


been anxious and willing to publish school 
news. We have the means to reach the 
public with the facts by adopting a policy 
of complete candor that can bring clarity 
to the discussion of the issues. This policy, 
in the long run, will bring stronger public 
support for our schools. 
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A Walk Helps — 


The Beginning Principal Looks 


Every aspect of the school’s program 
should take into account those community 
forces which influence pupil growth. Thor- 
ough familiarity on the part of the school 
staff with the resources, limitations, and 
problems of the community can provide a 
base upon which a vital program of educa- 
tion may be built. The principal, as the 
school’s educational leader, should consider 
the job of community analysis as one of 
his major responsibilities. Important as this 
task may be, the principal who is beginning 
his work in a community is in no position 
to initiate a comprehensive study of local 
conditions. An intensive community survey 
would take two or three years to complete. 
However, the new principal may acquaint 
himself with the essential characteristics 
of his community in a short period of time 
by using a less formal approach. 

The suggestions which follow are not 
to be construed as being either unique or 
exhaustive. Many principals have, most 
certainly, engaged in.some or all of these 
activities. Rather, these suggestions are 
presented as a tentative guide for the be- 
ginning principal to use and elaborate upon 
in studying a new area in which he will 
function as educational leader. 


The Beginning Principal Takes a Walk 

Walking, for the beginning principal, 
can be an educational as well as a health- 
ful experience. The principal who is able 
to turn detective may gain much from 
strolling through the community to which 
he recently has been appointed. Walking, 
with a definite purpose in mind and with 
senses alert to specific objectives, may 
equip him with many valuable bits of in- 
formation. The prospective school admin- 
istrator must plan his visit to the com- 
munity in such a way that he may observe 
all those elements which may influence 
the growth of learners. What, then, are 
some of the situations in a community 
which lend themselves to study by the 
roving, receptive principal. 


A. Neighborhoods within the community 


1. Does the community appear to have 
neighborhood areas (i.e., a foreign quarter)? 
Do physical barriers, such as a river or 
railroad tracks, business or factory districts, 
or topography tend to segregate the neigh- 
borhoods? 


B. Neighborhood “morale” 


1. To what extent are streets and alleys 
well kept and clean, or dirty and littered? 

2. Are street corners used frequently for 
the congregation of neighborhood gangs? 
3. What use is made of vacant lots? 
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4. How well kept are the lawns and back 
yards? 

5. Is there considerable defacement of 
public and private property? 


C. Housing conditions 


1. Where are the areas of “blight” located? 

2. What are the approximate ages of the 
houses in the various neighborhoods? 

3. What types of housing are prevalent and 
occupied in the community (i.e., apartments, 
single homes, duplexes, row houses, tenements, 
government housing projects) ? 

4. How well kept are the exteriors of the 
houses ? 


D. Industrial and commercial establishments 
1. Where are the industrial areas located? 
2. What kinds of industries are present? 

Are they noisy, dust producing, smoky, or 

clean, quiet, in well-kept buildings? Are 

grounds beautified? 

3. Where are the shopping areas? 

4. What kinds and quality of stores serve 
this community? 

5. What other commercial services are 
available (i.e., local newspapers, radio stations, 
transportation facilities) ? 

6. Are “street trades” common? 

7. Where are the neighborhood 
garages and repair shops? 


public 


E. Religious institutions 


1. What church buildings are in the com- 
munity (i.e., denominations, sects)? 

2. Are the institutions of a semipermanent 
or permanent nature (i.e., store front churches, 
or dignified and well kept church edifices) ? 

3. Do certain neighborhoods appear to have 
a predominance of churches for any one 
denomination? 


F. Recreational facilities 

1. What playgrounds, neighborhood centers, 
and settlement houses are in the community? 

2. Is adult supervision offered at the play- 
grounds? 

3. How many children and/or adults use 
the playgrounds after school hours? 

4. Are libraries and bookstores established? 

5. Where do school children appear’ to 
“hang out” after school hours (i.e., candy 
stores, garages, corners)? 

6. Where are the dance halls, poolrooms, 
taprooms, pin-ball machines, etc.? 

7. What is the character of the motion- 
picture theaters? What kind of shows are 
currently playing? 

8. Do children, after school, use vacant 
lots and alleys as play areas? What hazards 
are present? 


G. Agencies serving the community 


1. What health services are available (i.e., 
hospitals, clinics, local doctors, dentists) ? 

2. What welfare agencies are available? 

3. Are offices of federal and state govern- 
ment agencies maintained in the community? 

4. Where are the cultural agencies (i.e., 
museums, libraries, art institutes, etc.) ? 

5. Is provision, either private or public, 
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made for preschool care and training (i.e., 
nursery schools) ? 

6. What other private and parochial schools 
function in the community? 

7. What effective protection is offered by 
fire-fighting and police bureaus 


H. Traffic hazards 

1. What streets have heavy or fast traffic? 

2. Where are the dangerous intersections? 

3. How adequately are pedestrians protected 
(by traffic signals, caution signs, traffic 
officers ) ? 

I. The people 

1. What racial and nationality groups live 
in the community? 

2. What are the dress habits of adults and 
children? 

3. Are many passenger automobiles parked 
in front of homes? How well are they main- 
tained? 

J. Location of the school in the community 

1. Where is the school located in relation 
to the homes of the pupils? 

2. Where is the school located in relation 
to social and recreational agencies? 

3. Where is the school located in relation 
to industrial and commercial establishments? 

4. Where is the school located in relation 
to transportation facilities? 

5. Where is the school located in relation 
to traffic hazards? 


The Beginning Principal Confers 

In addition to observing the community, 
the beginning principal should meet with 
key persons in order to gain an overview 
and perspective with respect to the com- 
munity in which he will soon operate. 
Again, let it be understood that the groups 
and individuals suggested here are merely 
indicative of the kinds of persons who may 
be able to give the principal additional 
community insights. Parents, teachers, and 
pupils are not included because it is as- 
sumed that the suggested conferences will 
occur before the new principal actually 
takes over his principalship responsibilities. 


A. Conferences with school personnel 

1. Superintendents (administrative as- 
sociate and/or district superintendent). 
This contact should help the principal to 
see his community and its school in rela- 
tion to the total school district. 

2. Former principal of school (if pos- 
sible). Perhaps more than any one other in- 
dividual, the outgoing principal should be 
best equipped to orient the new principal 
with the community —its characteristics 
and problems. More than that, he can in- 
form the beginning principal what adjust- 
ments the school has made and has anti- 
cipated making for integrating the school 
program with the life of the pupils in this 
community. 

3. Principals of neighboring schools (if 
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possible). Principals of schools serving 
areas adjacent to this school community 
have much to offer the beginning principal. 
As the periphery of the school-community 
approaches the communities served by 
other schools, problems common to these 
interstitial areas must be understood and 
acted upon by all school administrators 
involved. 


B. Conferences with non-school personnel 

If the beginning principal is to function 
adequately as a leader in the community, 
it is important that he develop and main- 
tain a continuing relationship with the 
established community leaders. The follow- 
ing agencies, organizations, and services 
are suggested as some of the contacts which 
he might make in order to sense the pulse 
of the community and to recognize the 
interests, needs, and resources of groups 
serving and influencing community opinion 
and action. 

1. Chamber of Commerce (business organ- 
izations ) 

2. Community councils 

3. Labor organizations 

4. Local newspapers and radio stations 

5. Parent-teacher organizations 

6. Recreational agencies 
7. Service clubs 

8. Veterans organizations 

9. Ward leaders 

10. Welfare agencies 

Contact with any one or all of the above 
groups does not imply that the school is 
to be influenced by the aspirations of any 
group. The purpose would be to see how 
the school and the community can mutually 
provide optimum learning experiences 
which will result in the wholesome growth 
of children. 


The Beginning Principal Visits the 
Community's School 

The new principal should begin early to 
look upon the school as a part of the life 
of the community. This feeling should be 
reflected in the manner in which he alludes 
to the school. Actually, the school is an 
agent for educational service in the com- 
munity. As such, its program of interpre- 
tation should be identified, at the outset, 
with the community. Therefore, the be- 
ginning principal should think of the school 
as belonging to the community. 

A principal, so sensitized, might ask 
himself, “How well equipped is the school 
plant to serve the children of the com- 
munity?” In erder to answer this question, 
it is necessary for the new principal to visit 
the school building and to observe the 
physical characteristics of the structure 
itself: 

1. How 
erected? 

2. Does it contain an assembly? a gymna- 
sium? a library? a lunchroom? 

3. Are the classrooms properly equipped? 
Are desks movable or stationary? What chalk 
board and bulletin board facilities are avail- 
able? 

4. Is the school building a safe and healthy 
place for children and teachers? Where are 


recently was the schoolhouse 


the fire escapes? Are hallways wide enough 
for easy passage? Are the rooms sufficiently 
ventilated? What provisions have been made 
for natural and artifical lighting? Are trolley 
lines and main highways close but not ad- 
jacent to the school grounds? Are there condi- 
tions which might affect adversely children’s 
mental health? Where are the lavatory facili- 
ties? Are they adequate? Does the condition 
of the lavatories present health hazards? 

5. Is the custodial service adequate? Is 
there sufficient personnel for the job? What 
is the condition of the school maintenance 
equipment? 

6. How large is the school playground? 
What is its shape? Is recreational equipment 
provided? What hazards are inherent in this 
particular school yard? 

7. What kind of neighborhood immediately 
surrounds the school? 

8. Does the school office, as set up, appear 
to be an inviting place for parents to visit? 


The Beginning Principal Takes 
Over the Job 

The activities of the principal in facing 
the first semester are twofold. As a learner, 
he must continue to observe, confer, and 
study. As a leader he must plan, co- 
ordinate, and lead. Obviously, he must 
familiarize himself with the facilities and 
procedures necessary for the efficient ad- 
ministration of the school. Through class- 
room observation and informal conferences 
he can become aware of the philosophies, 
procedures, and methods which are fol- 
lowed by the teaching personnel. Of course, 
he should note strong and weak aspects 
of teacher-pupil relationships, classroom 
management, and curricular problems. 
Early, he would seek to identify himself as 
a learner and helper with the teachers. 

In addition, the beginning principal could 
attempt to study the records of the school. 
Conferences with the custodian, as well as 
teachers, would aid in his own orientation. 
He must alert himself to hazards in pupil 
movements about the building and in going 
to and from school. 

Office routine would need to be systema- 
tized. The school secretary and principal 
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should share in this task. Every aspect of 
school management would present a learn- 
ing situation to the new principal. 

Despite the immensity of the task, the 
principal should never become so involved 
with school administration that he fails 
to see it as only a means. The principal 
should constantly keep his sights trained 
on the pupil and his community. What can 
the beginning principal do to further a 
school conscious of its community? In 
what activities might he engage? How 
might he assist others to participate in 
community life? How can the community 
become more aware of its school? Below 
are a few suggested activities: 

1. Attend community planned functions. 

2. Co-operate with community agencies. 

3. Develop a _ co-operative spirit with 
parents. 

4. Recognize special community interests of 
members of the faculty. 

5. Inaugurate faculty study of 
school and community problems. 

6. Offer in-service training in child study. 

7. Help teachers to formulate school ob- 
jectives, and assist in developing ways of 
implementing them. 

8. Familiarize self with newspapers read by 
the community. 

9. Develop a school paper which will re- 
flect the interests of the pupils and the 
philosophy of the school. 

10. Enclose with each report card a news- 
letter on matters of educational significance 
to parents. 

11. Assist the PTA to carry out 
cationally sound program. 

12. Assist the school secretary to recognize 
her responsibility as a key representative of 
the school to all visiting persons. 

13. Create, at the very beginning, an “open- 
door,” “two-way traffic” policy with teachers 
regarding any phase of school organization and 
administration 

14. Create, at the very beginning, an “open- 
door,” “two-way traffic” policy with parents 
and community leaders regarding any phase 
of child growth and community development. 

This cursory survey is not intended to 
supplant a more intensive future study of 
the community by students and members 
of the faculty. The suggestion, rather, is to 
consider one way by which the beginning 
principal may orient himself in respect 
to a new community. As an educator with 
responsibility for providing intelligent 
leadership, it is desirable for him to be 
aware of the potentialities, limitations, and 
problems which the particular community 
presents to his pupils and teachers. The 
policy which the principal follows in 
establishing community relationships de- 
pends in large measure upon these com- 
munity factors. An informed teaching staff, 
conscious of the community, should pro- 
vide a sound base upon which to erect an 
educational program geared to meet the 
real needs and interests of children living 
in this particular community. The initia- 
tion and development of a social interpre- 
tation program in the school would thus 
project the school into the life of the 
community and the community into the life 
of the school. 
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Unfair and Unwise — 





Causes of the Man Teacher Shortage 


Since the end of the Civil War, the 
generations of American children who have 
passed through the elementary schools have 
been taught by increasing numbers of 
women teachers until at present it is a 
rare occurrence for a child to encounter a 
man teacher in the elementary school. 

Many school officials, believing this situa- 
tion to be detrimental to the best interests 
of education, have taken steps to recruit 
more men for the elementary schools. But 
the methods they have used have been de- 
signed to do anything but accomplish this 
end. The problem of securing more men 
teachers for the elementary schools is be- 
coming ever more acute, and it is high time 
we appraised the devices used for dealing 
with this situation and examine some of 
the results. 


Methods Used to Attract Men Teachers 
to Elementary Schools 


Such factors as social idealism or an 
interest in young children have been in- 
strumental in attracting many young men 
to the elementary school. However, these 
factors have not attracted an adequate 
number, and administrators have sought 
to supplement this voluntary process 
through the use of several devices. 

In the larger school systems a subtle 
form of coercion has long been practiced. 
In order to staff the elementary schools 
with men, experience in these schools is 
made a prerequisite for secondary school 
appointments. By thus funneling teachers 
through the elementary school it is thought 
that young children are benefited by the 
teaching of men whom they would not 
otherwise meet. It is also claimed that the 
teacher himself derives valuable experi- 
ence through this progression from the 
elementary to the secondary levels of 
education. 

All too often, however, the man teacher 
once assigned to the elementary school is 
kept there on one pretext or another. He 
is obliged to prove his merits before he 
can pass on to the position in which he 
was really interested. Despite the fact that 
he prepared for quite a different field of 
education, the elementary school is made a 
testing ground wherein he must please his 
principal and supervisors before he can be 
recommended for promotion to the second- 
ary school. Thus it is that a reluctant corps 
of men teachers has been secured for some 
elementary schools. 

Another favorite sport of school officials 
is to dangle attractive prospects of easy 
promotions before the wide-eyed youth who 


*Huntington Park, Calif. 


Louis Kaplan, Ed.D. 


is being tempted to teach in the elementary 
school. Read current teacher-recruitment 
pamphlets, and you will find lustrous ac- 
counts of the promotion opportunities 
awaiting men who make their careers in 
the elementary school. Hence the young 
man becomes an elementary teacher, ex- 
pecting that soon he will be a principal. 

Through this medium, men have been 
enticed into the elementary schools with 
promises which later could not be fulfilled. 
Often the principals in charge have been 
experienced and capable persons who had 
been there many years and would remain 
many more. Or school administrators, hav- 
ing led so many men to expect quick and 
easy promotions, simply did not have 
enough positions to go around. As a con- 
sequence, after a few years of teaching, 
the young man finds himself mot in line for 
a promotion, but only deeply intrenched in 
a position which he had considered tempor- 
ary in nature. The inevitable result is 
frustration and disillusionment. It is at 
this cost that administrators have added 
men to the staffs of their elementary 
schools. 

One other means for channeling men into 
elementary schools is worthy of note. 
Where school officials desire to retain a 
man whose training does not qualify him 
for the secondary schools, they often place 
him in the elementary school. Here he 
earns a steady income while he utilizes 
his evenings and summers preparing for 
the position he really wants. In other in- 
stances the requirements for entering the 
elementary school are so much lower than 
those for the high school that undertrained 
men use this as an avenue for gaining a 
foothold in the school system of their 
choice. 

Such are the means whereby school offi- 
cials have augmented their staffs of men 
teachers. These devices have met with 
little success, as is evidenced by the con- 
tinued decline in the number of men teach- 
ers, but there is also evidence that the 
efforts of administrators have been not only 
ineffectual, but even malignant. Men teach- 
ers have been exploited, misunderstood, and 
neglected. This attitude has taken its toll 
by undermining the value of men teachers 
and impairing the effectiveness of the ele- 
mentary school. Let us turn to some facts. 

In 1946 a national survey of men ele- 
mentary school teachers was made through 
the use of a questionnaire.* The informa- 
tion submitted by some nine hundred men 
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teachers provided an insight into the needs, 
problems, and aspirations of these teachers. 
What did they say about the influences 
which led them to teach in the elementary 
school? 

Slightly more than half of the group, 
56.5 per cent to be specific, were teaching 
in the elementary school because of an 
interest in young children. Bit the remain- 
ing 43.5 per cent had either been required 
to teach in the elementary school, were 
doing so while preparing for other positions, 
or simply were not prepared to teach at a 
higher level and had to take the best 
position offered to them. 

This is testimony to the fact that admin- 
istrative policy has influenced men to ac- 
cept elementary school positions when their 
true interests lay in other directions. Such 
practices have seriously affected the func- 
tion and the outlook of these men teachers. 
A brief résumé of the professional prepara- 
tion, the teaching assignments, and the 
future plans of these teachers will indicate 
how serious this situation is. 


Are Men Trained for Elementary 
Schools? 


Since three fourths of the men teachers 
surveyed had held their current positions 
for at least three years, it would be reason- 
able to believe that they had prepared 
themselves for teaching in the elementary 
school. That this was hardly the case is 
evidenced by their college preparation. 

Although 87 per cent of these teachers 
had earned a bachelor’s degree, and 40 per 
cent held a master’s degree, their training 
for elementary schoolwork was deficient. 
Only 51.4 per cent had taken their major 
work in the elementary field. However, 80 
per cent of all men teachers were ade- 
quately prepared to teach at the secondary 
school level. These facts suggest strongly 
that man power, rather than training, was 
the primary consideration in assigning 
these men to the elementary school. 

An analysis of the level of college train- 
ing attained by men who were assigned to 
eight types of positions in the elementary 
schools revealed some amazing discrepan- 
cies in the preparation of these teachers. 
The hiatus between the training of indus- 
trial-arts teachers and of science teachers 
exemplifies the maximum range of these 
discrepancies. In the case of industrial-arts 
teachers, one out of every five men did 
not hold a bachelor’s degree, and only 22 
per cent had earned a master’s degree. In 
striking contrast to this, one out of every 
two science teachers had a master’s degree 
and less than 5 per cent had not earned a 
bachelor’s degree. 
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TABLE |. Grade Levels for Which Men Elementary School Teachers Were Most Adequately Prepared 


Per cent reporting major preparation for each grade level shown 


Teaching dr. 4.3. Bm. E.3. Higher 
Assignment Kdg.- Grades Grades Grades Grades Educ. 
Primary 3, 4, or § 6,7, or 8 7,8,079 10, 11, or 12 

i ee 11.9 25.1 35.6 42.2 21.1 
Industrial arts .. . 38 8.3 28.1 35.8 35.2 21.8 
Social studies . . . . 3.4 8.6 20.6 31.0 39.6 13.8 
Science ._* * 0 8.2 27.4 32.9 27.4 15.1 
Physical education . . 3.1 17.7 31.2 34.8 39.5 14.0 
Grades 3,4,o0r5 .. 1.5 31.9 42.6 16.7 12.2 13.7 
Grades 6, 7, or 8 1.0 10.9 44.5 30.1 23.4 14.7 
Special room 0 22.1 28.9 28.9 18.7 8.5 
Mean percentages* . 1.6 14.9 31,1 30.7 29.8 15.3 


*Totals do not equal 100 per cent since many teachers reported major preparation for two or more of the indicated 


grade levels. 


A study of: the grade levels for which 
these teachers had prepared themselves 
further illustrated the lack of uniformity 
in the training of men teachers. This fact 
is shown in Table I. 

Only one group of teachers appeared to 
be specifically prepared for elementary 
schoolwork. This group was the intermedi- 
ate-grade teachers, 76 per cent of whom 
had taken their major training in the ele- 
mentary school field. Of the others, little 
good can be said of their training for the 
elementary school. Only a bare majority 
of physical education, special room, and 
upper-grade teachers were specifically pre- 
pared for their work; while art and music 
teachers, industrial-arts, social studies, and 
science teachers were notably deficient in 
training for the grade levels they were 
teaching. ’ 

One further inquiry was necessary to 
appraise the preparation of men for ele- 
mentary schoolwork. A comparison was 
made between the teaching assignments of 
these men and the subject fields in which 
their major training was taken. Again it 
appeared that there was a gulf between the 
training and the duties these men were 
performing in the elementary school. 

Only in the case of art, music, and social 
studies teachers could it be said that these 
men were fully prepared to teach the sub- 
jects they were actually teaching. Among 
the science teachers, 29 per cent had no 
major work in science, while 21 per cent 
of the physical education teachers and 14 
per cent of the industrial arts teachers 
were likewise without a background for the 
subjects they were teaching. Special room 
teachers were woefully undertrained — 
almost 73 per cent had no preparation for 
their work. 

Here, then, is a sample of the men 
teachers whom administrators have con- 
trived to attract to the elementary school. 
They were generally well educated, but 
grossly unprepared for the elementary 
school assignments they held. Only 14 per 
cent were equipped to teach any grade be- 
low the sixth, and only about half of the 
total group had any preparation which 
qualified them to teach anywhere in the 
elementary school. Moreover, those who 
were qualified were often assigned to grade 
levels and to subjects for which they had 
received no training. 


The Outlook of Men Teachers 


In view of these serious handicaps, it 
could hardly be expected that men teachers 
would be turning in a creditable perform- 
ance as elementary instructors. Yet, sur- 
prisingly enough, 89 per cent of a group 
of 652 elementary school principals who 
were polled on this question rated the men 
teachers to be at least as good as women 
teachers. In fact, 41 per cent of these 
principals considered the men to be supe- 
rior teachers. 

Evidently men have adapted themselves 
and overcome many of their training handi- 
caps. But such efforts have left a mark as 
the feelings and future plans of these men 
give evidence. 

It will be recalled that 56.5 per cent of 
these teachers were described as having 
voluntarily entered the elementary school. 
To determine how these men felt about 
elementary school teaching after a few 
years of experience, they were asked these 
direct questions: (1) Would you again 
become an elementary school teacher, given 
the opportunity to start anew? (2) Do you 
like to teach in the elementary school? 

The answers received are indisputable 
evidence of the extent to which men teach- 
ers have been demoralized. Only 26.8 per 
cent of the men asserted that they would 
again become elementary school teachers, 
and slightly less than 35 per cent stated 
that they actually liked to teach in the 
elementary school. These men teachers are 
unhappy, and a large proportion of them 
have become disillusioned. 

Every student of psychology knows that 
when a person reaches an unbearable state 
of frustration he is forced to take some 
action which will reduce his tensions. The 
future plans of men teachers illustrate the 
fact that they have reached this point. 
Only one out of every five men teachers 
planned to continue teaching in the ele- 
mentary school. An equal number had 
reached the endurance limit and were seek- 
ing another occupation. The remaining 58 
per cent were anticipating administrative 
or secondary school assignments, and many 
of them expressed an intention to leave the 
profession if the positions which had been 


promised to them were not soon forth- 


coming. 
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Here, then, is the product of short- 
sighted educators who have used the ele- 
mentary school as a training ground for 
men teachers. It is true that they have 
succeeded in staffing these schools with 
more men than would have volunteered, 
but it has been at a cost. The men teach- 
ers have been unhappy, left with empty 
promises, and have little hope for a per- 
manent career in the profession. The 
schools have suffered as a result of having 
teachers who disliked their duty, were in- 
adequately prepared for it, and continued 
only with the expectation that they would 
one day be relieved of their classroom 
assignments and promoted to more promis- 
ing fields. 


Are Men Teachers Really Wanted? 


These facts lead to but one conclusion. 
Present devices for staffing the elementary 
schools with men teachers have failed to 
provide these schools with happy, compe- 
tent individuals. They have resulted in dis- 
torting the purposes of the elementary 
school and in destroying the incentive of 
men trying to build careers in education. 

If school officials want to know why so 
many men have turned their backs on the 
elementary school, they must examine the 
effects of present policies. They must cease 
to lure men into these schools with false 
promises or through coercive measures. Not 
only is the elementary school too important 
a social instrument to be used as a start- 
ing point for men on their way up the 
educational ladder, but this process is a 
travesty of human values for which admin- 
istrators claim to be concerned. 

One thing is certain. If men are really 
wanted in the elementary school, then posi- 
tive action must be taken to determine 
what conditions are necessary to attract 
and retain these men. The practice of forc- 
ing men to accept elementary school posi- 
tions on a temporary basis must give way 
to policies which will encourage capable, 
well-trained men to build their careers in 
the elementary school. 

These are real problems which cannot 
be evaded. Perhaps the profession and the 
public are not yet ready to grant men the 
social and financial status which the ele- 
mentary school must provide in order to 
secure the services of men teachers. This 
cannot be argued, but must certainly be 
given serious consideration. 

Men teachers have serious problems that 
require the attention of those who would 
have more men in the nation’s schools, The 
intelligent approach to the solution of these 
problems lies not in recruiting more men 
teachers to replace those who have become 
discontented and left the classrooms. But, 
rather, to study the needs of men teachers, 
to adjust their grievances, and to make the 
elementary school position one which well- 
trained, competent young men would seek 
aS a permanent career. This is the only 
rational means of correcting conditions 
which have created a demoralized and un- 
happy group of men teachers. 
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Front view of Post School, Marine Barracks & Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Virginia. 


Elementary and High School 


Education at a Marine Base B. P. Griffith’ 


“Here are five transfers to be signed,” 
said the secretary as she laid them before 
me on the desk. 

“Five transfers,” I said, “that makes 
schooling difficult for these youngsters. We 
have had nine register here this week, and 
that is a problem for us — both teachers 
and pupils.” 

But,” she added, “did you notice where 
these five are going? Maybe there are 
some compensations for them.” 

Oregon, Guam, and Athens, Greece 
these were the destinations written on the 
transfers. 

And remember the week of May 19 
will be our big exodus,” she warned. 

I called to mind then that a checkup 
made several months before showed that 
nearly ten per cent of our pupils would 
withdraw in May before the June closing 
of our school. This withdrawal will be due 
to the fact that the senior course in the 
Marine Corps Schools will have been con- 
cluded, and the officer students in this 
course, parents of our school children, will 
have received their orders. Other courses 
in the Marine Corps Schools begin and 
end during our school term and thus add 
transient nature of our school 
population. 

When orders are received, quarters must 
be vacated and, consequently, the families 


to the 


Supervisory Principal, Post School, Quantico, Va 


affected leave to begin a tour of duty at 
some navy or marine post. For some the 
orders will call for foreign duty. Some of 
our children, though having come from 





Clifton B. Cates, Major General, 
U. S. Marine Corps, Commanding 


General of Marine Barracks and 
Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, 
Virginia. 


the west coast last August, will cross the 
continent again for a Pacific station. 

Camp Lejeune, N. <.’; Parris Island, 
5.C.; Pensacola, Fla.; Corpus Christi, Tex.; 
Philadelphia Navy Yard; Norfolk, Va.; 
Newport, R. I.; San Diego, Calif.; Vallejo, 
Calif.; San Francisco; Seattle, Wash.; 
Portsmouth, Ore., and stations in .foreign 
lands. This list is not complete but is a 
fair sampling of possible destinations for 
these junior leathernecks who will leave us 
before the school term is over. And, revers- 
ing the process, these are stations from 
which Quantico Post School has been re- 
ceiving pupils throughout the year. 

This transferring in and out, the organ- 
ization of the school to meet the educa- 
tional needs of the transients, and the 
individualization of teaching that is neces- 
sary because of the variation of educational 
standards and the curriculum differences 


existing throughout this country these 
are the factors that create innumerable 
problems. For solution, these problems 


demand highly trained and skilled teachers. 
But these problems make the classroom 
situations most interesting and give a 
uniqueness to this school. And because this 
school is unique, there is this story to 
write. 
However, discuss 


before we teaching 


Camp Lejeune and Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., are 
the only marine bases maintaining high schools 
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Chemistry is the final high school science taught. Science is taught 
from kindergarten through twelfth grade. 


problems, let us describe the school and 
its relationship to the Marine Barracks 
and Marine Corps Schools at Quantico, Va. 

Quantico Post School is a public school 
sponsored by the U. S. Navy Department 
and administered by the U. S. Marine 
Corps. It is a permanently organized in- 
stitution, housed in a modern building’, 
serving the children of the armed service 
personnel and other federal employees dur- 
ing their temporary residence at Marine 
Barracks and Marine Corps Schools, 
Quantico, Va. This military post is located 
on the Potomac River 37 miles south of 
Washington, D. C., and is under the com- 
mand of Major General Clifton B. Cates. 

For purposes of accrediting and stand- 
ards, the school is an integral part of 
the public school system of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, directly responsible to 
the division superintendent of Prince Wil- 
liam County and the state board of 
education. 

A kindergarten, eight elementary grades, 
and four high school grades are available 
to give continuous schooling in a curriculum 
developed to meet the best current practices 
throughout the United States so that trans- 
fers may be made with a minimum of 
school loss to the individual student. 

The school is accredited by the state 
board of education of the commonwealth 
of Virginia and by the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
For this reason students may transfer to 


*This very modern building was planned almost entirely 
by the teachers. Architects might find a visit here worth 
while 





any accredited secondary school in the 
United States without loss of credit. Three 
general courses are offered: academic col- 
lege preparatory, general, and commercial. 
Shop courses and home economics will be 
offered as soon as appropriations are ap- 
proved for the expansion of the building. 
Members of the marine base whose 
dependents’ are eligible to attend Quantico 
Post School are required to pay a monthly 
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tuition to defray the cost of supplies, text- 
books, and equipment supplied by the 
Quantico Post School Board. The rates 
ranging from $1 to $1.50 for officers and 
25 to 75 cents for enlisted men. 

It is readily seen that such low tuition 
rates provide only a small part of the funds 
necessary to operate a school having 22 
teachers. The largest school cost — teach- 
ers’ salaries — is paid out of marine corps 
general funds. Also many items of school 
equipment and educational supplies are 
requisitioned through the post quarter- 
master and are paid for out of marine corps 
appropriations. In addition the school re- 
ceives from the state $1,400. 

The school is under the immediate con- 
trol of a school board of eight members. 
The chairman of the board is appointed 
directly by the commanding general. Five 
more members are appointed by the com- 
manding general from a list of nominees 
chosen by the Parent-Teacher Association. 
The president of the Parent Teacher As- 
sociation is, ex officio, a member of the 
board while a second board member is 
elected directly by the association. All 
action of the association must be approved 
by the commanding general before it has 
force. 

The school board meets regularly once 
each month and functions much as a civil- 
ian school board would. However no board 
action has force until approved by the 
commanding general. 

All teachers are under civil service regu- 
lations and are classified as “Professional 
No. 2.” The supervising principal is class- 
ified as “Professional No. 3.” The minimum 
salary for the P2 classification is, $3,397. 


SAt present 77 per cent of the enrollment is made up 
of children of the military personnel 





Science begins in the kindergarten. Children learn how water 


animals live and how plants grow. 
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The center of our school program is the library. Our library contains approximately 6000 volumes ranging 
from the picture book to the adult level. A large number of outstanding periodicals and a pamphlet file aid 
students in their reference needs. Library methods and story hours are an integral part of our library program. 
In the picture above, members of the fourth grade are pursuing their various 
interests in one of their weekly visits to the library. 


There is a yearly increment of $125 for 
a period of six years. The minimum re- 
quirements for teachers is a degree from 
a recognized teacher training college. But 
with this relatively good salary scale there 
would seem to be small reason for appoint- 
ing teachers without proved teaching 
success. 

Shortly there will be set up by civil 
service certain standards for teachers in 
the several classification ratings and some 
kind of examination will be provided for 
teachers wishing to get names on the civil 
service roster. However no roster is set 
up at this time. 

Quarters on the post are furnished for 
teachers at a reasonable cost and are 
located within walking distance of the 
Quantico village shopping district. 


Children of the marine and naval per-~ 


sonnel are separated often from their school 
mates. But the separations lack finality. 
he chances are that within a few years 
their paths will cross again. 

For example: “Corky” had just regis- 
tered and desiring to meet the teacher, 
the mother had accompanied him to the 


classroom. Standing in the doorway the 
mother said, “Corky, look around a bit. 
There may be someone here you know.” 

“IT know Gretchen over there,” he said. 

“Where,” inquired the teacher, ‘did you 
meet Gretchen?” 

“Oh, we went to kindergarten together 
in Shanghai,” he replied. 

Teachers in Post School must be alert, 
and their preparations must be broad to 
meet the needs of the pupils, or on some 
occasions to keep up with the pupils; for 
by no means are these children provincial. 
They are young citizens of the world. En- 
rolled in school now are 71 pupils who 
have lived in places outside of the United 
States. The locations are: 


Australia Guatemala Nicaragua 
Canada Haiti Panama 
China Hawaii Puerto Rico 
Cuba Japan Samoa 

Guam Virgin Islands 


Unless a teacher studies her group and 
plans her geography units with the expe- 
riences of the pupils in mind, outcomes 
may be anything but those expected. 

Miss X had used her summer leave 
time to take a trip to the Panama Canal 


Zone. She had marveled at the canal in- 
stallations and the geography of the 
surrounding country. This, she believed, 
would furnish a high point, a sort of 
triumph in her teaching during the coming 
year. This was a real live experience 
nothing out of a book. It would be her 
trump card, indeed. 

The time came, and with high expectancy 
she began: “I had the privilege this past 
summer of visiting the Canal Zone and .. .” 

An eager hand went up. Somewhat 
annoyed at this interruption, she inquired, 
‘What is it, George?” 

“T just wondered which zone. We came 
home through the Suez Canal this 
summer.” 

Another hand shot upward. “And I went 
to school in Panama when we were sta- 
tioned there once.” 

From there on the teacher very tact- 
fully allowed the story of the Panama 
Canal to be told by a pupil. 

But the school is not all geography and 
when children transfer to us from the 
West Coast, and this happens quite fre- 


(Concluded on page 57) 













High School Secret Societies: 
A Nationwide Problem 


John P. Milligan: and Charles F. Snover? 


This paper will attempt to indicate the 
scope of the problem of high school fraterni- 
ties and sororities with respect to legal status, 
their effect upon the school in which they 
exist, and their influence upon the lives of the 
boys and girls who are members or who are 
not members. 


Legal Status of Fraternities and 
Sororities 
In order to determine the extent to which 
states have passed laws dealing with high 
school fraternities and sororities, the authors 
sent the following questionnaire to all chief 
educational state officers: 


Questionnaire 


1. Do you have the “fraternity and sorority problem’’ 
in or affecting your secondary public schools? Yes ( ). 
No ( ). 

2. If you have the problem, are such societies pro- 
hibited? No ( ). Yes, by state law ( ). Yes, by local 
regulation ( ). 

3. If you have the problem but do not prohibit such 
societies, have you found any other way to combat or 
lessen their bad effects? 

Remarks: 

4. If you have a state law or regulations, then 

a) Have they been tested in your state courts? 
Valid ( ). Invalid ( ). Not litigated ( ). 

6) Do they provide penalties? No ( ). Yes ( ). 
Suspension ( ). Dismissal ( ). Exclusion from class 
office, etc. ( ). Withholding credits or diploma ( ). 
Others ( ). Have penalties been used? Often? ( ). 
Occasionally ( ). Not at all ( ). Has resort to penalties 
improved the situation? Very much ( ). Some ( ). 
Not at all ( ). 

c) Has the law ended your problem entirely ( ); or 
has it merely severed all connection between the school 
and such societies and left you the problem of the effect 
of outside activities of such societies as they affect the 
pupils’ work and conduct? ( ). 

5. Has your state found a definition of ‘‘fraternities 
and sororities” which will include only those of harmful 
nature and not apply to those admitted to be of bene- 
ficial nature? 

Remarks: 


Replies to this questionnaire are shown in 
Table I. The results may be briefly summar- 
ized as follows: 

Forty states replied to the questionnaire 
Twenty-eight states have passed some law or 
regulation. Twelve states have passed no law 
or regulation. Ninetcen state laws provide 
penalties; 15 use the word “suspension”; 14 
use the word “dismissal”; 3 indicate loss of 
credit as a penalty; 3 mention exclusion from 
office, presumably class offices or extracur- 
riculum organization offices; 5 mention fines 
as a penalty; and 4 other types of penalties 
are mentioned. Thirteen of the state officials 
say that the law has improved the situation. 
Three state officials say that the law has not 
improved the situation. Twenty-seven state 
officials express no opinion regarding improve- 
ment. In ten states the law has been tested 
in the courts and found valid. Twenty state 
officials say that fraternities and sororities are 
not a problem. From these data it is clear that 


4Supervising Principal, Glen Ridge, N. J. 
2Counselor at Law, Newark, N. J. 


the problem of high school secret societies is 
a problem which is nationwide in scope. 

Where the state law has been litigated, 
many of the court decisions are very briefly 
summarized below: 

A. Illinois: (1) In Illinois a board is com- 
pelled by law to expel pupils who remain 
members. A penalty is set for anyone not a 
pupil who solicits a person to membership. 

A pupil was notified that he must prove 
termination of membership by a certain date, 
or he would be expelled from school. The law 
was held to be constitutional and enforceable. 

2. The United States Supreme Court held 
that the legislature (of Illinois) did not violate 
the United States Constitution in making the 
right to a free education dependent upon re- 
nouncing affiliation with a society it finds to 
be inimical to the public good. 

3. The state of Illinois previously upheld 
a rule of the board of education of Chicago 
(passed before the state law) providing that 
no one a member of a sorority or fraternity 
could represent the school in any literary or 
athletic contest of any public capacity (1923). 

B. Jowa: The state of Iowa has a law which 
provides that it shall be unlawful for any 
public school pupil to join, become a member 
of, solicit membership in any society except 
those approved by the board of education. 
Power of the board to suspend or expel for 
violation has been held valid (1918). 

C. California: The power of the board in 

San Francisco to “expel for membership was 
upheld (1912). 
“D. Michigan: In Michigan a law was up- 
held permitting boards to withhold credits and 
diploma from members of fraternities and 
sororities (1931). 

E. Mississippi: A Mississippi law prohibits 
fraternities and sororities and provides penal- 
ties for teachers who fail to enforce the law. 
Penalties are provided for pupils. 

F. Washington: The rules of the local board 
of education in Seattle, Wash., prohibiting 
fraternities and sororities were held valid. The 
boards had power to make regulations deemed 
essential to the well-being of the school and 
to suspend and expel pupils not obeying such 
rules. It was also held that a board could 
deny fraternity and sorority members the priv- 
ilege of being on teams and of participating 
in other school affairs, even though all frater- 
nity activity was outside school hours (1906). 

G. Louisiana: Louisiana has an act authoriz- 
ing school boards to abolish fraternities and 
sororities, even though they have been in 
existence many years. 

H. North Carolina: In North Carolina the 
school board is authorized by the state to 
make regulations excluding from extracur- 
ricular activities pupils who refuse to sign a 
pledge not to join a fraternity or sorority. 
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How Do Societies Affect Life of Schools 

in Which They Exist? 

A problem with which many high schools 
today are faced is the fact that fraternities 
and sororities are organized and flourish out- 
side of school hours. They meet in the homes 
of members. Even under such conditions, 
however, their effect is felt in the life of the 
school. Members of these groups tend to sit 
together in the school cafeteria and refuse to 
permit other students to sit with them. They 
usually attend the social functions of the 
school in groups and mingle little or not at all 
with other students. 

The effect of membership in a sorority 
which exists without school supervision may 
be seen in the following incident: A girls’ 
hockey game was scheduled with a neighbor- 
ing high school. The scheduled date was post- 
poned one week. A girl, who was a member of 
a sorority, came to the coach to say that she 
could not play on the postponed date because 
it conflicted with a sorority social event. The 
coach, the high school principal, and a faculty 
committee considered the matter and decided 
that the game must be played. The game was 
played, but seventeen girls of a total of forty 
on the hockey squad were absent. In this in- 
stance, it was obvious that loyalty to the 
sorority took precedence over loyalty to the 
school. 

On the basis of many instances of this 
nature, it seems fair to conclude that secret 
societies do influence the life of the school 
wherever they exist, whether they are organ- 
ized in connection with the school or entirely 
outside of the school. 


How Do Societies Affect Personalities 

of Their Members? 

The effect of membership is said to be good 
for those who belong. Some parents argue 
that shy and retiring boys and girls have been 
“brought out’? by membership in a fraternity 
or a sorority. One wonders, however, if all of 
these positive advantages cannot be realized in 
a school which has a well-organized extracur- 
riculum program along with fine classroom ex- 
periences for boys and girls. Certainly, in some 
instances the effect of membership in a frater- 
nity or sorority is bad. Under the date line of 
November 13, 1946, an account of a fraternity 
hazing ceremony appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune.’ This story tells of an indig- 
nant mother who “crashed” a high school 
fraternity initiation. She is quoted as saying: 
“I’m still sick over what I saw. They made 
those poor pledges bend over for nearly three 
hours while a lot of big, husky kids paddled 
them until the paddles were broken. One boy 


‘Quotations by permission of The Herald Tribune and 
the United Press Association. 
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who padded his trousers with sponges got an 


TABLE |. Legal Status of Fraternities and Sororities* extra treatment. One boy grabbed @ paddle 
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*No reports from Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, New Hampshire, Oregon, South Dakota, Virginia, Washington ‘Jan. 13, 1947, “Education.” 
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A 17-year-old boy said, “Mother, if you 

take any public stand against sororities, you 
will live to regret it, for my two sisters will 
be the most unpopular in their class when they 
get to high school.” 
{ One mother states: “When a child says that 
she will actually leave home if she can’t be in 
a sorority, it shows what a hold they have on 
the young people in the school.” 

From such evidence, one must conclude that 
the effects of these societies upon the per 
sonalities of students who do not become 
members is likely to be harmful 

Many parents and school officials may be 
hesitant about taking a stand against such 
organizations because they themselves have 
been members of college fraternities or soror- 
ities. On this score parents and school officials 
need have no fear since the National Intertra- 
ternity Conference is unalterably opposed to 
the existence of public school secret societies 
Officials of this conference regard these socie- 
ties as inimical to the purpose of fraternities 
at the college level 

It seems clear from the foregoing that 
secret societies in American high schools exist 
that they affect the 
whether 


as a nationwide problem 
life of the school where they exist 
they are under the supervision of the school 
or whether they exist withowy such supervi 
sion; that their effects are bad in terms of the 
personality growth of the individual students 
who are members; and that their effects are 
bad in terms of the personality growth of 
many students who are not elected to mem 
bership. The case against secret societies in 
American high schools is strong 


What May Be Done About Problem? 

In the first place, the tendency to come 
together into groups is a natural one for teen- 
age boys and girls. A first step in combatting 
the fraternity-sorority problem, then, is to see 
that there is ample opportunity for teen-age 
boys and girls to engage in desirable social 
activities under supervision. Certainly, every 
high school should have a carefully planned 
social-recreational program, especially during 
weekends. There should be some desirable 
activity for high school youth every Friday 
and Saturday night, at least. 

Secondly, a direct appeal can be made to 
students who are members of such societies. 
They should be informed about the possible 
harmful results of membership in such organ- 
izations, both to themselves and to students 
who do not belong. Many fine boys and girls 
are members of such organizations. Many of 
them will admit, confidentially, that they 
ought not to be members in the light of such 
facts as have been cited in this paper. If a 
direct appeal is constantly made to these fine 
young people who are members of secret socie- 
ties, it seems fair to assume that ultimately 
the effects of such an appeal will be felt 

In the third place, faculty members in the 
high school and parents can be encouraged 
to counsel with students who are not members 
and to help them to make a better personal 
adjustment, in case they are feeling the ill 
effects of not belonging to a secret society 
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Monte Vista Grade School, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


In the fourth place, the high school faculty 
can be encouraged, by parents and school affi- 
clals, to take a strong stand against these 
societies and to discourage membership in 
these societies on the part of students. It may 
be well in many situations to attempt to or- 
ganize the non-fraternity-sorority group into 
a strong service organization. The time of 
meeting of this organization could be set at the 
same time as the fraternities and sororities 
meet. Such an organization would serve two 
purposes: first, it would give non-fraternity- 
sorority members something to do at the time 
when fraternities and sororities are holding 
their meetings; and, secondly, if it came to be 
a strong organization, it would compete for 
the loyalty of students. In time it might be 
that all the students might turn to this organ- 
ization and away from fraternities and sorori- 
ties. This undoubtedly would happen if the 
strongest teachers on the high school staff and 
certain strong parents in the community would 
furnish the leadership for such an organiza- 
tion 

In the fifth place, where it may be nec- 
essary, a pamphlet may be published showing 
the ill effects of secret societies. Such a pam- 


phlet could be circulated widely so that the 
community would become aware of a problem 
about which, in most instances, citizens do 
not know. 

In the sixth place, the content of the pam- 
phlet mentioned above could be used by teach- 
ers in elementary schools to condition the 
children against membership in secret socie- 
ties at the high school level. Studies of sug- 
gestion and of propaganda in the field of social 
psychology indicate plainly that such a pro- 
gram would be effective, if persistently car- 
ried out in the elementary schools for a period 
of several years. 

In the last place, the plan which has been 
used effectively in some school systems, 
notably South Orange, New Jersey, and White 
Plains, New York, may be followed. In these 
cities students are required to sign a statement 
that they do not belong to a secret fraternity 
or sorority. Those who refuse to sign are 
denied the privilege of participation in extra- 
curriculum activities. White Plains and South 
Orange school authorities state that this pro- 
cedure has been highly effective in limiting 
the membership and the effects of these secret 
societies upon the life of the school. 
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Educational Results Foremost — 





An Effective Consolidation of Schools 


Two years ago last March the people 
of Eugene, Ore., and surrounding school 
districts awoke to a realization that rapidly 
increasing population had hit them with a 
terrific impact. Every one of the districts 
faced the urgent need of more room to 
house the flood of new students. The ques- 
tion to be decided by each district was: 

‘Shall each of us try to meet this situa- 
tion individually, or shall we recognize this 
as an area problem and solve it by uniting 
our forces?” 

Dr. Carl L. Huffaker, in charge of re- 
search in the School of Education at the 
University of Oregon, was requested to 
make a study of the condition, and, after 
a diagnosis of the “growing pains” of 
Eugene and 13 surrounding districts, he 
recommended that the outlying districts 
consolidate with Eugene or federate in a 
borough program, with the united group 
to build a large junior high school outside 
Eugene but close to the area’s center of 
population. 

The facts were then presented to the 
people. Dr. Huffaker appeared at meetings 
in each district with his factual material. 
Other information was contributed by L. 
C. Moffitt, then superintendent of Lane 
County schools, and Dr. Henry M. Gunn, 
then superintendent of Eugene schools. 
Crowded conditions were evident, but it 
was the educational results of congestion 


Eugene, Ore 


Roch W. Bradshaw' 


that were stressed repeatedly by Dr. 
Huffaker, especially retardation of pupils 
under such conditions. 

Seven of the 13 districts voted to con- 
solidate with Eugene. The new, larger dis- 
trict erected Colin Kelly Junior High 
School, one of the outstanding modern 
school structures in the Pacific Northwest, 
at an equipped cost of about $400,000. It 
was occupied last January by a student 
body of 375. 


Effects of the Consolidation 


The consolidation has now been in effect 
for about two years, and it is possible to 
analyze some of the results, although it is 
too early for a complete appraisal. 

What has the project done to relieve 
overcrowding ? 

Chief immediate objective was to reduce 
the pressure on the suburban schools. The 
new junior high school ‘was proposed as 
the best means of doing this because it 
made it possible to remove seventh and 
eighth grade pupils from the rural schools. 
This plan was put into effect in the fall 
of 1945 by transporting these boys and 
girls to Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School in Eugene, which they attended on 
a double shift basis. They had their own 
faculty, and they achieved their own 
identity at once as the Colin Kelly student 
body. 

Thus Eugene, itself, submitted to tem- 





The Woodshop in the Colin Kelly School always has interested 
classes at work making useful articles. 
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porary inconvenience in order to benefit 
the suburban districts. 

Unprecedented population growth has 
continued during the two years since the 
merger was voted. Thus the rural schools, 
relieved by transfer of their two upper 
grades, have tended to fill up again. This 
situation was foreseen by Dr. Huffaker, 
and in his original report he recommended 
that provision be made at once for con- 
structing three new elementary buildings. 
Because boom conditions and _ inflation 
have also imposed tremendous burdens of 
added cost on the city and county, it has 
not -been possible so far to carry out this 
part of the project. 

However, portable buildings have been 
installed wherever possible. Nine were 
erected in the city and suburban districts 
last year, and in the coming year additions 
will be made to three outlying school 
buildings. 

While it has not been possible to pro- 
vide all the relief that was hoped for, 
nevertheless, if the consolidation had not 
taken effect, the housing problems of the 
suburban areas would have been infinitely 
more acute. It is possible that, without 
the relief that has been afforded, desperate 
measures might have been necessary in 
some part of the area to avert educational 
disaster. 


Finance Aspects of the Consolidation 


What about the financial aspects of the 
project? 

In the original approach to the problem 
it was pointed out frankly that it was not 
suggested as a tax-saving proposition. In 
fact, the people were told over and over 
that in order to carry out the program they 
would have to pay higher taxes, at least 
for a few years. Consolidation was pro- 
moted as a means of providing better edu- 
cation for the entire area, initially through 
relief of classroom congestion. It was 
pointed out that both teachers and pupils 
could do a better job if they were not 
handicapped by crowding. The people were 
reminded that in the new junior high 
school the city and rural districts would 
have joint ownership in a more modern 
and efficient educational tool. 

In rating the financial aspects of the 
consolidation it must be kept in mind 
that the past few years have been a period 
of soaring costs all along the line and that 
during this time progress has been made 
toward bringing teachers’ salaries up to 
where they belong. In Oregon a new re- 
tirement system has taken effect, with 
school districts making their contributions. 
The rapid population increase — 50 per 
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Front entrance of Colin Kelly Junior High School. The propeller on face of brick 

pylon was presented to the student body through the courtesy of Gen. H. H. 
Arnold. Classrooms shown at left have three exposed walls, . 

one of which is almost entirely of glass. 


cent in Eugene in six years— has made 
it necessary to employ more teachers to 
educate the new children. All these things 
have contributed to an increase in the 
property tax rate for schools which has 
been far greater than anyone expected. 

The Eugene school district rate rose 
from 19.6 mills before consolidation to 
about 30 mills the following year. Of this 
rise, 5.5 mills represented a_ three-year 
“pay-as-you-go” levy to build the new 
junior high school, which is now virtually 
paid for. It also included a comparable 
levy for a sinking fund to finance a new 
senior high school, as well as funds for 
additional teachers, rising salaries, and 
other costs. 

Eugene had not built a new school in 
twenty years, and so new construction was 
inevitable, regardless of consolidation. For 
the suburban districts, in some of which 
population growth has been even more 
rapid than in Eugene, the need for ex- 
panding plants was even more urgent. 

The 30-mill levy reflected the initial 
impact of consolidation on the tax rate. 
It is probable that the next year’s rise 
to 43.9 mills reflected only growth and 
rising costs. This is also the situation with 
the coming year’s levy of about 52 mills. 


Nonconsolidated Districts Also Pay More 

Where would the tax rates of the sub- 
urban districts be by now if they had not 
consolidated ? 

Their probable course can be gauged 
somewhat by the things that have happened 
in the other rural districts which decided 
not to consolidate. They have faced much 
the same conditions. 

One of these districts was forced to add 
four rooms to its building, and the new 
space is already full to normal capacity. 
Last year, when the Eugene tax rate was 
43.9 mills, this other district had a rate 
of 37.4 mills, including the tuition levy 
for its high school students who attend 
Eugene secondary schools. This district will 
still be retiring its bond issue for building 
many years after the new Colin Kelly 
school is paid for. 

Another district which stayed out of the 
merger found that its rate rose to 36.8 
mills and that it also had to expand its 
plant. Still another which did not join 
had a rate of 32.6 mills and it, too, is 
expanding its building. A fourth district 
which decided to go it alone had a rate of 
52.5 mills, without even an attempt at 
making necessary enlargement of its plant. 





A fifth district watched its rate rise to 42.5 
mills, without a building program, and then 
decided to join the consolidated district. 

Although tax rates in these districts are 
not far behind Eugene’s, they still do not 
have junior high schools or high schools 
in return for their money. 

These figures indicate that those who 
supported consolidation were wise in more 
ways than one in promoting it on the basis 
of educational advantage rather than econ- 
omy. No matter how it is figured, better 
education, especially in an expanding area, 
was bound to cost more money. But these 
figures also indicate that in the consolidated 
district the tax dollar is buying more edu- 
cation than the tax dollar in the inde- 
pendent district. 


Bare Essentials in Nonconsolidated 
Schools 

This has been illustrated in one rural 
district in Lane County which last year 
was able to provide only the rudiments 
of an educational program despite a tax 
rate of 125 mills and was forced to parti- 
tion its obsolete one-room building into 
two rooms. Two other rural districts hit 
by rapid growth consolidated. The two 
buildings are now on one site, one having 
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Cafeteria of Colin Kelly Junior High School. Facilities have been so 
arranged that the cafeteria and one of the two gymnasiums 
are convenient for community gatherings. 


been partitioned into two rooms to make 
a total of four. The two consolidated dis- 
tricts last year had a tax rate of 80 mills. 
Taxable valuations in many, many such 
rural districts simply are not large enough 
to finance a modern educational program. 

While such districts struggle to provide 
the bare essentials, the rural districts which 
joined with Eugene participate in a junior 
and senior high school program, health 
service, continuation school, vocational 
school, music and art, as well as a rounded- 
out program of student activities, most Of 
which are impossible in many independent 
rural districts with comparable or higher 
taxes. 

Even consolidation would not be the 
complete answer in a number of areas, 
but Oregon’s new program for equalizing 
educational opportunities both within coun- 
ties and in the state as a whole is a step 
forward. 

Nevertheless the consolidation idea has 
not sold itself completely in the districts 
which joined Eugene. Some parents object 
to the transportation of their children out- 
side their home districts. They feel that 
their elementary schools, which have been 
community centers, are losing part of their 
identity. They regret that control and ad- 
ministration of their schools no longer 
rests with their neighbors but instead lies 
with an administrator and a school board 
who are city people. Some of them feel 
that their own schools have not benefited 
as much from the new program as they 
should. On this point the school board 
points out that it is dealing with what 
amounts to an emergency situation brought 
on by rapid growth and that it is doing 





its best to take care of all needs, but that 
the most urgent problems must have 
priority. 

The new junior high school has been in 
operation only since last January. It is 
hoped that in time it will become the 
center of a larger community, offering a 
type of community activity that would be 
impossible in the smaller elementary 
schools. The suburban areas are fast be- 
coming more urban in character, and it 
may be that in a few years these areas 
will identify themselves with this new 


school. 
One Community After All 


Residents of the city of Eugene have 
felt little effect from the consolidation ex- 
cept in the rising tax rate, unless their 
children attend the new school. The tax 
rate would have been higher in any event. 
It was pointed out at the time the merger 
took effect that, while the Eugene city 
district contained 72 per cent of the wealth 
in the area suggested for consolidation, it 
contained but 64 per cent of the pupils 
This meant that the Eugene taxpayers were 
taking on some additional burden as a 
result of the consolidation. 

The fact that Eugeneans voted heavily 
in favor of the merger probably indicated 
some belief that the education of young- 
sters in adjoining rural areas was just as 
important to the welfare of the general 
community as education of those within 
the city. And acceptance of consolidation 
perhaps indicated a feeling throughout 
the area that, despite imaginary city 
boundary lines, the area actually is one 
community. The new school will help to 
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foster that tendency and may point the 
way toward solution of other problems on 
a co-operative area basis. 


SCHOOL BOARD PRESIDENT 
RECOGNIZED 


It is rare that a newspaper editor in a 
large city stops to analyze the true value 
of the services rendered by a board of 
education and its officers. But when a 
hard-boiled Washington editor considers 
the president of the district board of edu- 
cation worthy of commendation, the fact 
deserves to be recorded. Following the 
election of Mrs. Henry Grattan Doyle for 
the thirteenth successive’ term as president 
of the district board of education the 
editor of the Washington Star wrote: 

It is hard to believe, looking back over Mrs. 
Doyle’s twelve years as president and reading 
the news of her election this week for the 
thirteenth time, that the board could have made 
a wiser choice. She has been so consistently 
able, so thoroughly understanding, so alert to 
the needs of the community, as well as to the 
needs of the schools in meeting them, that the 
position she graces has attained a distinction all 
its own in Washington. Under her direction, 
the board of education has justified the sound- 
ness of the principle of independent citizens’ 
boards when manned by the right type of citizens. 
The teachers have found in Mrs. Doyle an 
effective champion, for she was herself a teacher. 
The parents know that Mrs. Doyle understands 
their point of view, for Mrs. Doyle is an emi- 
nently successful parent. And the citizen knows 
that Mrs. Doyle is looking out for his interests, 
for she is, herself, one of the most useful citizens 
that the Washington community has produced 


EQUALIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES THROUGHOUT 
THE NATION 


The picture is not all black. We, the 
school directors of America can save Am- 
erica. It will, however, take a lot of work 
on the part of many. A Defeatist has no 
business being a school director today. 
There are too many problems confronting 
us which can and will be solved. This 
great nation has never been found want- 
ing — there has never been any real lack 
of unity when a crisis was upon us. A 
crisis in education is upon us now, and the 
school directors of the nation are in the 
front rank, from Minnesota to Florida, 
from Maine to California. The weaklings 
will fall by the wayside because they are 
afraid to face the issue — the strong among 
us will go on to give us the greatest 
spiritual, intellectual, and moral nation in 
the history of the world. 

I would advise all states that are able 
to finance their own educational program 
as far as money for teachers, textbooks, 
supplies, maintenance, etc., to do so. I 
would advocate federal aid for those which 
will never have enough funds of their own 
to carry out a modern program, keeping 
in mind at all times, however, that any 
such federal allocation should not inter- 
fere with states rights. I see no danger in 
federal aid for buildings for any state. 
Dr. Alvie R. Livermore. 








He Performs Important Work — 





The Public School Business Manager—VI 


William E. Rosenstengel' and Willard S. Swiers’ 


Miscellaneous Duties of the Business Managers 


Personnel management is receiving more and more attention 
each day in city school systems. From the administration’s point 
of view it is important to have a well-defined personnel policy 
That policy should be free from any taint of paternalism, but 
at the same time it should be highly co-operative. The morale of 
the employed personnel can always be measured by the degree of 
co-operation that is extended to the administration by the teach- 
ing and nonteaching’ personnel. Fair treatment of employees by 
the administration is equally essential to the maintenance of a 
spirit of co-operation and mutual confidence. 

The personnel director must realize that in selecting the non- 
teaching employees he is not buying so many machines, the 
capacities of Which have been demonstrated and are known. Each 
member of the nonteaching personnel constitutes a separate prob- 
lem. Each has a different capacity and a different interest. Al- 
though scientific management has made many strides, no one has 
as yet developed an absolutely dependable method of measuring 
the varying capacities and interests of the many different kinds 
of people who go to make up the nonteaching personnel of a 
school system. 

There are three fundamental principles to guide the personnel 
manager in his work. These are (1) the scientific selection of 
workers (2) the continuous education and development of the 
worker, and (3) the friendly co-operation between the administra- 
tion and the worker. 

The problem of turnover among the nonteaching personnel of 
a school system makes it necessary for the board of education to 
adopt a more scientific method of personnel management. The 
extent that business managers of the public schools are now 
working as personnel managers is shown in Table XIX. 


TABLE XIX. Extent Business Managers Serve as Personnel Managers 
Number Serves as personnel manage 
Group* reporting Number Per cent 
I 6 3 50.0 
Il 13 8 61.5 
Ill 18 9 50.0 
IV 49 27 69.2 
\ 38 14 16.8 
Total 114 61 53.5 
‘Group I, over 500,000 population™ Group II, 150,000 to 500,000; Group II 
to 150,000: Group IN 5,000 to 75,000; and Group V, under 


Over 50 per cent of all the business managers serve as personnel 
managers of the nonteaching personnel. In the small cities, under 
25,000 population, only 14, or 36.8 per cent, of the business 
managers have the responsibilities of personnel managers of the 
nonteaching personnel. 

Approximately 75 to 80 per cent of all current expense money 
goes for salaries and wages of the employed personnel of the 
school systems. Whether it be a large or small school system, 
there is always the problem of paying the employed persons. 
There was a time when pay-roll procedure was not so complicated 
Today, however, the problem of making up the pay-roll is much 
more than writing the checks. There are many deductions 
federal, state, and local— to be made from each account. Ac 
curacy and absolute promptness in paying are two important 
factors that the supervisor of pay-roll accounting must consider 
at all times. 

Eighty-seven, or 76.3 per cent, of all the business managers 
have the responsibility of supervising the pay-roll accounting of 


‘Professor of Education, University of North Carolina 
2Principal of West School, Gastonia, N. ¢ 
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TABLE XX. Responsibilities of Business Managers for Pay-Roll Accounting 


Responsible for only 
nonteaching personnel 
pay-roll accounting 


Responsible for entire 


Number pay-roll accounting 


Group reporting Number Per cent Number Per cent 
I 6 4 66.6 2 33.3 
I] 13 8 61.5 4 30.8 
III 18 11 61.1 6 33.3 
I\ 39 31 79.4 8 20.6 
V 38 33 86.8 3 7.9 
Total 114 87 76.3 23 21.7 


all employed personnel. Of the 27 who did not have the respon- 
sibility of pay-roll accounting for the entire system, 23 had the 
responsibility for supervising the pay-roll accounting for only 
the nonteaching personnel. Thirty-five of the business managers 
reported that they had to act as the superintendent’s and the 
school board’s representative in negotiations and agreements with 
labor unions. This responsibility was reported by four, or 66.6 
per cent, of the business managers located in cities over 500,000 
population. Only five, or 13.1 per cent, of the business managers 
in small cities, under 25,000 population, reported that they acted 
as the superintendent’s representative with labor unions. 

The modern school offers many services to the pupils. Among 
these services is the cafeteria. Whether the school system be large 
or small there are many business problems in connection with 
the management of the cafeteria. The extent that the business 
managers are responsible for the financial administration of the 
cafeteria is shown in Table XXI. 

Less than one half of the business managers have certain re- 
sponsibilities in connection with the business administration of 
cafeterias. It is interesting to note that five, or 83.3 per cent, of 
the business managers in the large cities over 500,000 population, 
have the responsibility of purchasing for the cafeterias. On the 
other hand, only 10.5 per cent of the business managers in the 
smaller cities under 25,000 population, have this responsibility. 
In general the business managers in the smaller cities have fewer 
responsibilities in connection with the cafeterias than the business 
managers in the larger cities. 

here are numerous other jobs about a city school system that 
border on the work of the business department. Among these are 
accounting for activity funds, making certain legal contracts, 
doing research, and keeping records. 

Only 29, or 25.5 per cent, of the business managers have any 
responsibilities in connection with activity funds. There were, 
however, four, or 66.6 per cent, of the business managers in the 
large cities over 500,000 population, who had the responsibility 
of being custodians of activity funds. It is a known fact that 
many high schools have special activity treasurers appointed for 
this work. There were 80, or 70.2 per cent, of all the business 
managers who had to supervise the issuing of legal contracts for 


TABLE XXI. Responsibilities of Business Managers in Connec!ion 
With the Cafeteria 
Group l Group Il Group III Group I\ Group | Total 
Dutir a ae ee ee ee ee ae ae 
Se 8 £4 € 8 £2 GA 
1. Financial 
manage! 3 3 6 46.1 7 388 17 43.5 12 31.5 45 39.4 
Purchasing 
agent 5 83 } Bs 8 Bra Be Bea + 10.5 28 4.5 
3. Maintains 
records 4 66.6 5 38.4 9 50S 18 46.1 12 1.5 48 42.1 
+. Conducts cost 
accounting 4 66.6 5§ aa”? 268 33.353 32 15 41 35.9 
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the school system. Today, research is receiving attention among 
the city schools. Sixty-two, or 54.4 per cent, of the business 
managers reported that they had full responsibility of directing 
research in the field of business administration. There were 70, 
or 61.4 per cent, of the business managers who reported that they 
had the responsibility of administering the central filing and 


record system exclusive of student records. 
No doubt 


SCHOOL 


there are many other duties 
managers are called upon to perform which have not been con- 
sidered in this study. It is thought, however, that the major 
activities have been included. The average business manager of 
any city, large or small, has many duties to perform. These 
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duties are of such nature that he should have training and ex- 
perience in the following areas: school finance including budgetary 
procedure, accounting and cost accounting; plant construction, 
operation and maintenance; 
transportation including management, purchasing equipment, cost 
studies, and operation; personnel work including pay-roll account- 


insurance; supply management; 


ing; cafeteria management; office management; and school law 


that the business including contracts. 


Education Among Our Latin 
American Neighbors Cameron D. Ebaugh, Ph.D. 


I 

A panoramic view of éducational con- 
ditions and trends in the countries of 
Central and South America today presents 
a picture that is fairly uniform throughout. 
It may be taken as a general rule that to 
attend class at any school level in any 
one country is virtually the same as attend- 
ing a corresponding class in any other 
country. Brazil and Haiti are admitted 
exceptions, but mainly to the extent that 
the Portuguese and the French languages 
differ from the Spanish. Everywhere, the 
general atmosphere, the curriculum, the 
layout of the school plant, the method of 
instruction, the line of demarcation be- 
tween public and private schools, and the 
numerous minutiae that color Latin Amer- 
ican educational institutions regardless of 
the country they may be in, combine to 
create the same impression in the mind 
of the visitor from the United States. Were 
it not for the national banner flying above 
the school, and the prominence of the map 
of the country nailed to the wall, it would 
indeed be difficult to know with any degree 
of certainty in which republic one was 
visiting schools. 


Control of the Schools 


rhe control of education, both public 
and private, is universally centralized in 
the capital of the respective country — in 
the ministry of public education or in 
another secretariat which includes the di- 
rection and control of public education. In 
either case, the head of the agency is a 
member of the president’s cabinet and 
holds the portfolio only by the skin of 
his teeth — during the president’s pleasure 

In several countries the minister of 
public education is assisted by an advisory 
board or council, usually appointed by the 
president of the republic, although in some 
instances by the minister himself; but the 
tenure of the members of this board, like 


Vashington, D. (¢ formerly head of the Department 


tion and Psychology. Shorter College 


that of the minister, is highly ephemeral, 
and there is consequently little continuity 
of educational planning. A change of min- 
ister usually produces an accompanying 
change in the responsible personnel of the 
ministry, with scant regard for qualifica- 
tions, ability, or service record. 

Yet the minister of public education, 
under the laws governing education in the 
respective republic, formulates school reg- 
ulations, determines the various curricula, 
establishes the school year and day, ap- 
points and removes teachers and super- 
visors, countersigns salary checks, approves 
text books and reference books, regulates 
final examinations, appoints or approves 
the examining boards, and authorizes all 
the certificates, diplomas, and titles con- 
ferred by the educational institutions of 
the country. 

In all countries there are established 
school laws, and most of them are funda- 
mentally democratic; but laws are fre- 
quently disregarded and readily invalidated 
by executive decree. Moreover, economic 
conditions in most countries make impos- 
sible the strict enforcement of compulsory 
education, the construction of public school 
buildings wherever the number of school 
age children warrants it, the provision of 
adequate instructional materials, super- 
visory services, and other accepted neces- 
sities enumerated in the education laws 


Organization of Education 


The organization of education in the 
Latin American republics differs greatly 
from that to which we are accustomed in 
the United States. Fundamentally, it is 
of European origin, particularly French. 
There is a six-year elementary school (four 
and five years in Colombia), commonly 
comprising a lower and a higher division 
the latter generally of two years and cor- 
responding somewhat to the French école 
primaire supérieure, although maintained 
by the state in Latin America, and for a 
lower age level than in France. The five-, 
six-, or seven-year secondary school also 


The data in this study show that the position of business 
manager in city schools is of such importance that the schools or 
colleges of education should offer professional work for training 
public school business managers. 


is usually divided into two levels—a 
general culture cycle of three or four years 
and a specialization cycle, the baccalaureate 
degree being conferred upon completion 
of the latter division. There are normal, 
commercial, and trade schools which pro- 
vide secondary level instruction ranging 
from two or three to five years for a 
certificate and title in the respective field. 

University or higher education is pro- 
vided in varying numbers of almost inde- 
pendent faculties and professional schools 
which are related to each other only 
through joint participation in central coun- 
cils or boards of the mother university. In 
countries where there are private universi- 
ties, government regulations generally re- 
quire these institutions to conform to the 
pattern established for the national uni- 
versity. An outstanding trend in Yecent 
years has been the granting of autonomy 
to the national universities, thereby re- 
moving them from state and _ political 
control. 

Each university faculty is administered 
internally by a dean elected from the teach- 
ing staff and a professiorial council. All the 
faculties in a given institution are repre- 
sented by their deans on a central uni- 
versity council which determines the policy 
and general regulations of the university 
as a whole. The chief administrator is the 
rector or president, elected by the pro- 
fessors and students in autonomous uni- 
versities, and appointed by the national 
president in others. 


Enrollment in Schools 

In all countries public education is free 
and compulsory at the elementary school 
level. In most countries it is also non- 
secular. However, there is a great lack of 
schools, teachers, books, equipment, and 
materials of all kinds, and as a general 
rule, teaching methods at all school levels 
are decidedly old-fashioned: the teacher 
dictates and the pupils copy the words in 
their notebooks for subsequent study, mem- 
orization and verbatim recitation. More 
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than 50 per cent of the children of school 
age (6 or 7 years to 14 or 15) are not 
enrolled in the schools, and it is indeed a 
rare case in which as many as 10 per cent 
of the first grade pupils complete the ele- 
mentary school. Average daily attendance 
seldom reaches 80 per cent. Latin Amer- 
ican writers and educators attribute this 
low enrollment and attendance to the 
shortage of school buildings and teachers, 
unattractive school atmosphere, rigid ex- 
amination system, indifference on the part 
of parents to the values of education, and 
economic home conditions which necessitate 
the use of the child’s labor at an early age. 

Attendance at the secondary school level 
presents a much brighter picture. Except 
in a few countries, academic secondary 
schools are maintained largely by private 
and religious organizations, although in all 
countries there are public or national sec- 
ondary schools. In both the private and the 
public schools, however, the principal aim 
is to prepare the students for admission 
to the university. And, although the govern- 
ment may provide scholarships for needy 
and able students, the fact remains that 
the student body is drawn almost exclu- 
sively from the more well-to-do families 
whose sons have traditionally been directed 
into the professions. Favorable economic 
conditions, ambition, social prestige, or 
fear of the loss of it, combine to keep 
attendance relatively high in the Latin 
American secondary school — colegio, in- 
stituto, gimnasio, liceo, or academia — cor- 
responding roughly to our own high school. 


Curricula in the Schools 


Latin American curricula ordinarily in- 
clude the same subjects as those found at 
corresponding levels in the United States. 
In the elementary grades, however, con- 
siderably more time is devoted to history 
and geography; geometry is taught along 
with arithmetic, and elementary work in 
the sciences is provided from the first 
grade on. At the secondary level, the same 
program of studies is quite generally re- 
quired of all students during the first three 
or four years — the general culture cycle. 
A few countries provide for specialization 
in the last two or three years, according 
to the university faculty or school the 
student desires to enter; but in this case, 
too, the program of studies is set, and after 
making his choice the student is required 
to take all subjects included in that type 
of preparation. 

During the secondary school course, 
which calls for 25 to 33 hours (class 
periods) per week each year, each student 
takes five or six years of foreign language, 
mathematics, and Spanish; three to five 
years of science, including nature study, 
physiology, botany, biology, physics, chem- 
istry, geology, and cosmography; four years 
of geography and history; one or two years 
each of philosophy and psychology and 
fundamentals of law, as well as the usually 
required civics, physical education, draw- 
ing, music, religion, and manual arts. 


In the normal schools the course of 
studies varies but little from that of the 
secondary school: the core subjects are all 
studied, although often for an hour or so 
less a week each, and professional educa- 
tion subjects are added. In this latter field 
there are courses in the history, philosophy, 
psychology, and general principles of edu- 
cation, general and special methods, and 
practice teaching — the usual requirements 
for certification in our own teachers’ 
colleges. 

Commercial schools provide a thorough 
training in business education, including a 
few general culture subjects, and confer 
such diplomas and titles as bookkeeper, 
business accountant, public accountant, and 
commercial expert, and certificates in ste- 
nography and typing. 

Practically all countries have a few trade 
schools in which training in such trades 
as carpentry, mechanics, shoemaking, tai- 
loring, leatherworking, and dressmaking are 
provided. As in the commercial schools, 
these trade schools require the study of 
academic subjects like Spanish, history, 
geography, civics, and mathematics. 

Each of the university faculties main- 
tains one or more professional schools and 
institutes for training in that particular 
profession. The professorial council de- 
termines the program or programs of study 
for the dependent school or schools, and 
each one is highly specialized and required 
of all students for the degree. Only rarely 
are elective subjects offered. The academic 
secondary school is assumed to provide a 
broad general background of general cul- 
ture, so no liberal arts studies are included 
in the program. There is no school cor- 
responding to our liberal arts college and, 
except in a few countries such as Chile, 
Argentina, Mexico, Peru, Ecuador, and 
Guatemala, there is no school of education. 
Transferring from one department or field 
to another involves prohibitive loss of time 
and credit. 


Examinations and Grading 


In most Latin American institutions 
monthly or bimonthly tests are given by 
the classroom instructors. Final examina- 
tions are generally administered by a three- 
or five- member board appointed for the 
occasion, and may be written, oral, prac- 
tical, or any combination of these three 
types. 

Completion of the course requirements 
in any Latin American school other than 
the elementary and trade schools, is usually 
followed by special examinations for the 
degree and title. Universally, these ex- 
aminations are individual ordeals admin- 
istered by a specially appointed board and 
covering the entire course of studies. In 
some cases they are written, especially at 
the secondary level; but always there is 
an oral examination, frequently open to 
the public, in which the candidate for the 
degree defends a thesis and undergoes a 
period of questioning that may touch upon 
specific points related to any phase of his 
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completed course. In several countries this 
oral examination is said to be merely an 
opportunity for the student to display his 
erudition; but the students themselves — 
the candidates for the degree — choose the 
safer course and take the ordeal very seri- 
ously. The entire procedure is grimly remi- 
niscent of the orals connected with our 
master’s and doctor’s degrees. 

Ordinary examinations are graded nu- 
merically according to an established scale 
of one to five points, one to ten points, 
one to twenty points, etc., depending on 
the country, the whole number next above 
the mid-point of the scale being required 
for passing. Each examining board member 
assigns a grade and the average is final. 
In the case of the degree examinations, 
candidates are generally either passed or 
failed by majority vote. 

Practically all Latin American countries 
have entered into agreements with other 
foreign republics, whereby reciprocity of 
scholastic credit is granted. Ordinarily, only 
work completed in recognized institutions 
is considered acceptable. In the case of 
students who present transcripts from in- 
stitutions in countries with which no 
reciprocal agreement has been effected, ex- 
aminations are required for each year of 
study for which credit is granted. In all 
cases, the appropriate university faculty 
administers the examinations and deter- 
mines the credit to be allowed. A fee is 
charged for this evaluation and validation 
service. 


Value of Degrees Conferred 


The most common degrees conferred in 
Latin American universities and profes- 
sional schools are those of bachelor, li- 
centiate, and doctor in the various pro- 
fessions. Others, however, such as engineer, 
agronomist, veterinarian, and economist, 
are becoming increasingly common. 

It is practically impossible to equate the 
degrees and diplomas conferred in Latin 
American universities and those commonly 
granted in the United States. The bac- 
calaureate degree that crowns completion 
of the secondary school, for example, does 
not correspond to our bachelor of arts or 
science, conferred after four years of col- 
lege study. The former represents 12° years 
of schooling, the latter 16 years. Never- 
theless, it would be equally inaccurate to 
pair the Latin American baccalaureate with 
our high school diploma, because of the 
heavier pupil study load during the five, 
six, or seven years of the Latin American 
secondary school course, the greater amount 
of mathematics, science, foreign language, 
and history studied, and the fact that such 
college caliber subjects as philosophy, psy- 
chology, and the like are added. It seems 
to the writer, after a firsthand study of 
education in a number of South and Cen- 
tral American republics, that the bac- 
calaureate conferred upon completion of 
the better six- and seven-year Latin Amer- 
ican secondary schools, would correspond 
most closely to a diploma that might be 
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granted upon completion of our junior 
college— our diploma of associate, for 
instance. 

This idea receives reinforcement from 
the fact that Spanish is a highly phonetic 
language which permits a high degree of 
mastery at an early age, as compared with 
our own English, which is known to offer 
difficulty even in our junior college years. 
Spelling is not a problem in Spanish, nor 
is reading. Earlier physical and mental 
maturity in the Latin race may also be 
regarded as a factor favoring generosity in 
our evaluation of the Latin American seé- 
ondary school bachelor’s degree. 

In regard to the doctor’s degree in 
medicine, pharmacy, law, economics, and 
dentistry; the various engineering degrees, 
and the licentiate conferred in the uni- 
versity of Chile, for example, equivalence 
is still more difficult to determine. The 
medical schools in Latin America provide 
six- to eight-year courses, but often the 
physical facilities — laboratories, libraries, 
and other equipment — are considerably 
less complete than in North American 
schools. The same may be said in connec- 
tion with the schools of dentistry, phar- 
macy, economics, and engineering, which 
offer a five- or six-year course in most 
countries. As already pointed out, all these 
courses are highly specialized. Theory plays 
a much more important role in the instruc- 
tion than do practical activities, the medi- 
cal schools of a few countries offering 
noteworthy exceptions through the use of 
hospital laboratories, ward services, and 
clinical facilities. As Roman Law consti- 
tutes the basis of law training and practice 
in-Latin America, there is little ground for 
comparison in this field. 

North American petroleum, mining, and 
highway engineers encountered in the vari- 
ous Latin American countries in 1944 and 
1945, were high in their praise of the 
theoretical preparation of the native en- 
gineers, but decried their practical abilities 
and skills. A branch manager of Standard 
Oil in Venezuela, for instance, employed 
several engineers who were strongly recom- 
mended by a university in another South 
American country, only to find that they 
had no idea of what to do when sent into 
the field on a petroleum survey. Yet these 
same young men “made rings around North 
American engineers” when they were put 
to work on data already collected and 
organized. On the other hand, North Amer- 
icans in several South American republics, 
who had had occasion to require the serv- 
ices of medical doctors and dentists, de- 
clared that with adequate nursing assist- 
ance the native doctors were as capable, if 
not more so, as the majority of their 
colleagues in the States. Personally, the 
writer is not prepared to judge the truth 
or falsity of these and similar contentions. 


Physical Facilities 


Although in many countries there are a 
number of exceedingly fine concrete school 
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plants —and in all countries, a few — 
school buildings in Latin America are not 
generally what might be termed adequate 
to the needs of modern education. The 
vast majority are former convents, office 
buildings, or private dwellings of Colonial 
architectural design. Even in the newer 
and more modern schools, the classrooms 
and offices usually open on a wide corridor 
which faces on an interior patio. In many 
cases there are several such patios, at least 
one of which is artistically landscaped with 
tropical trees, plants, flowers, and a cen- 
trally located fountain. Other patios serve 
as playgrounds for the pupils. 

Ordinarily, the Latin American school 
functions in a one- or two-story building 
in which an excessive amount of space is 
given over to offices, reception halls, and 
a lounge for the teaching staff. The class- 
rooms are generally of ample size, with 
poor lighting facilities but excellent venti- 
lation. Desks to accommodate one and 
two pupils each, like those found in most 
of our United States schools; blackboards 
of painted carton or oilcloth; a few maps, 
chiefly of the respective republic itself and 
of Central and South America; a rotating 
globe; pictures of the national president, 
one or two Latin American heroes, and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt (sometimes of 
Henry Wallace), and a cabinet in which 
natural history specimens are proudly dis- 
played, constitute the uniform equipment. 
Textbooks are not generally in evidence, 
even on the teacher’s desk, and libraries 
and laboratories have not yet been accepted 
widely as indispensable attributes of the 
teaching and learning situation. 


Teachers and Staffs 

On the average, considerably less than 
half of the elementary school teachers hold 
normal school certificates, despite the fact 
that teacher training in most countries is 
on the secondary school level and is pro- 
vided practically free of charge by the 
state. Most of the teachers, in some coun- 
tries as many as 70 per cent, are women 
who have completed the six-year elemen- 
tary school and, after teaching for a few 
years, have taken a special examination of 
rather doubtful significance and received 
a “certificate of teaching aptitude.” 

Secondary and normal school teachers 
in practically all countries are mainly uni- 
versity graduates — lawyers, doctors, phar- 
macists, and engineers — who teach any- 
where from 3 to 15 hours a week to 
supplement their professional incomes. In 
Peru, Chile, Ecuador, and several other 
republics there are also teachers at this 
level who have attended the university or 
other institution of higher learning and 
attained the title of ‘secondary school 
teacher” or the equivalent. In Central 
America, a sizable proportion of secondary 
school teachers are certificated elementary 
teachers who have given especially fine 
service at the lower level. Commercial 


school teachers are commonly bookkeepers 
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and accountants who have graduated from 
the type of school in which they now teach. 
In the universities, the professors are al- 
most without exception university gradu- 
ates with practical experience in their re- 
spective professions. 


Financial Support of Education 


Financial support of public education in 
the Latin American republics is provided 
for in the annual national budget, which 
allocates a specific sum for the ministry 
of public education. In all countries, addi- 
tional appropriations are made to cover 
special needs. The total amount expended 
for public education in the various coun- 
tries ranges from 10 to 20 per cent of the 
national outlay. Within the last two or 
three years the Latin American republics 
have increased allotments for education 
between 15 and 50 per cent — an encourag- 
ing indication of the acceptance of demo- 
cratic principles in the field of education. 


Private Schools 


Apart from the public school system as 
described in the foregoing pages, but at 
the same time controlled and to a varying 
degree supervised by state educational au- 
thorities, are the hundreds of private 
schools in Latin American countries. A 
few hundreds of them are maintained by 
private individuals or groups, but the over- 
whelming majority are supported and con- 
ducted by religious orders, principally of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Protestant 
denominations in the United States, 
through their foreign missions, maintain 
between one and two hundred of these 
schools. 

By the education laws of the various 
countries, private schools are generally re- 
quired to follow the plans and programs 
of study established for the state or public 
schools. They conform to official school 
regulations governing admissions, teaching 
staff, materials and equipment, courses of 
study, examinations and the like, and sub- 
mit to supervision or inspection by public 
school officials. In this way they gain ap- 
proved status, much like the members of 
our various accrediting agencies in the 
United States. Their diplomas and titles 
are thus made valid legally and equivalent 
to those conferred in the state schools. 

Private schools in Latin America are only 
rarely one-level institutions. As a general 
rule they provide both elementary and sec- 
ondary instruction, and in frequent in- 
stances they offer teacher training and com- 
mercial subjects also. Many of them operate 
sections in which such trades as carpentry, 
bookbinding, leatherworking, tinsmithing, 
barbering, shoemaking, and tailoring are 
taught. Naturally, fees are charged for 
tuition, residence facilities, examinations, 
and other services, but they are usually 
very moderate and often vary according 
to the economic circumstances of the par- 
ents. Most ministries of public education 


Continued on page 58) 
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A Long Term Program — 





Santa Ana 


Builds a New 
College Campus 


John H. McCoy’ 


Ground breaking ceremonies were held in 
February 1947 inaugurating the start of con- 
struction on a new junior college campus at 
Santa Ana, Calif. The event terminated a 14 
year campaign to secure improved facilities 
for the college. Santa Ana, county seat of 
Orange County, is located 35 miles southeast 
of Los Angeles and serves as the center of a 
rich agricultural district in the citrus belt. 

Opened in 1915, college classes were held in 
buildings located at Santa Ana Senior High 
School until the earthquake of 1933 when the 
quarters were demolished. The disaster made 
it necessary to separate the two institutions, 
and the college has since been housed in tem- 
porary buildings in the heart of the city. The 
junior college district was formed in 1922. 

During its 32 years of service, the junior 
collége has enrolled more than 23,000 students 
It ranks high scholastically, and its students 


Director, Santa Ana Junior College, Santa Ana, Calif 
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General View of the Santa Ana Junior College Plant, Santa Ana, 


have transferred to higher institutions of 
learning in every state of the Union. Prior to 
the recent world conflict, the enrollment came 
from as many as 28 states. The college sent 
some 1900 alumni into the services during 
World War II and has 87 gold stars in its 
service flag. This is one of the largest casualty 
lists among institutions of similar size. 


Bond Issue Carries 

Following defeat of a bond issue in 1938, 
the ensuing seven-year period was used to 
bolster public opinion and to secure additional 
support for the college. Members of the 
board of trustees were instrumental in out- 
lining plans for a new campus and mapping 
out a second bond issue which won approval 
at the polls in October, 1945. Amounting to 
$994,000, the bonds will enable the college to 
complete work on the first units of a campus 
which will ultimately become a $2,500,000 
plant. 





Rear view of the Auditorium building, Santa Ana Junior College, Santa 
Ana, California. A huge sliding door will make the stage 
proper available for outdoor performances. 


Passage of the bond issue by a majority 
vote of approximately 3 to 1 heralded a new 
era in Orange County education as the Santa 
Ana project attracted wide attention through- 
out Southern California. A brochure, circulated 
prior to the election, stressed the fact that 
“Every Santa Anan and every citizen of 
Orange County will be proud of this junior 
college.” Points outlined under the heading, 
“Here Is What Your ‘Yes’ Vote Will Do,” 
included: 


1. It will give Santa Ana Junior College the 
necessary facilities to accommodate from 1200 to 
1500 students now, and provide ample space for 
intelligently planned expansion. 

2. It will provide well-lighted, well-ventilated, 
well-constructed, SAFE, and adequately equipped 
buildings in place of the present “shanty type” 
classrooms now in use 

3. It will provide vocational facilities to meet 
the needs of returning service men and a post- 
war student enrollment that will demand trade 
and industrial training. It will serve to help 
educate the sons and daughters of those men who 
have served their country in World War II 

4. It will enable Santa Ana to take advantage 
of low bond imterest rates and build now for 
the future. [The bonds were sold at 1-1/4 pet 
cent ] 

5. It will assist in attracting permanent residents 
to this community 

6. It will make it possible for every local high 
school graduate advantageously to continue an 
education that must be offered by an alert and 
progressive community 


Another feature of the campaign which 
attracted wide attention centered in the con- 
struction of a model of the new campus 
depicting the proposed buildings and site lay- 
out in miniature. This was placed on display 
in several downtown store windows prior to 
the election. The model was built in the office 
of the architect by men who later actually 
worked on the working drawings, and the 
architect engaged a professional display de- 
signer to build the window displays. All adver- 
tising and other public relations work centered 
around the slogan, “Education is the back- 
bone of democracy,” which was originated by 
a local merchant and school booster. The 
support of The Santa Ana Independent, the 
local weekly newspaper, was instrumental in 
carrying the message to the people despite 
the opposition of the local daily. 
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California, as seen from the main highway. — Ralph C. Flewelling and Associates, 


New Site Purchased 

A site for the college, purchased in 1945, 
comprises 48 acres of citrus land which yielded 
in income of $45,000 in oranges during the 
Approximately 20 acres 
of land has been cleared for development, 


past twelve months 


the balance being left in oranges which will 
yearly college until 
idditional units are constructed. When com- 
pleted, the new plant will be one of the most 
up-to-date in the nation and, on the basis of 
current enrollment, will accommodate approxi- 

itely 4000 students in day and night classes 

Following a lengthy period given over to 


income for the 


net a 
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the investigation of numerous architects, the 
trustees selected Ralph C. Flewelling of Los 
Angeles as architect for the project 

Since the boulevard front of the site is 
developing into a major traffic artery between 
Santa Ana and coast cities, the architect has 
provided a project street along the entire 
north side of the site and running parallel to 
the main boulevard which extends more than 
2000 feet in length. An oval interior campus 
street will act as a service road and serve 
all buildings although it is not to be used 
for student traffic but opened only on state 


occasions. Parking is provided for a total of 
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Architects, Los Angeles, California. 










800 cars on various parking lots located at 
strategic points on the campus. 


Large Building Permit 

The successful bidder on the initial contract 
was the Allison Honer Construction Company 
of Santa Ana, with a total bid of $836,000 
covering five separate buildings and the initial 
site work. This is the largest building permit 
issued in the city 

The first units to be constructed will include 
an administration building, a cafeteria, phy- 
locker rooms, and a 
large classroom structure comprising some 20 


sical education facilities, 








SAAN 


~ 


Site Plan, Santa Ana Junior College, Santa Ana, California. — Ralph C. Flewelling and Associates, 


Architects, Los Angeles, California. 


1. Administration and Library 8. Commerce 19. Science and Engineering 23.-24. Engineering 

2. Auditorium 9.-13. Music and Speech 21. Science 25. Showers and Dressing Rooms 

3. Student Union and Cafeteria 14.-15. Shops 20.-22. Science, Agriculture, 26. Swimming Pool 

4.-7. Classroom Buildings 16.-18. Arts and Crafts and Citriculture 27.-28. Men’s and Women’s Gymnasiums 
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Music and speech arts buildings, Santa Ana Junior College. 


rooms to house classes in mathematics, art, 
journalism, speech and drama, music, com- 
merce, and business education. Ten buildings, 
secured from the nearby Santa Ana Army Air 
Base, will be converted into supplementary 
units and redesigned for use as science and 
shop classes. One of the Army’s schoolhouse 
buildings, in which pilots received prelimin- 
ary ground school training, will be remodeled 
for the college library of more than 15,000 
volumes. 

The architects give the following infor- 
mation regarding materials to be used in the 
buildings: 


1. The walls are to be of reinforced brick 
with waterproofing brush coat on exterior 
and lead-and-oil paint on the interior. The use 
of interior plaster has been kept to a minimum 

2. The floors are to be of concrete slab 
constructed on fill, with asphalt tile floor 
covering. 

3. The roofs will be constructed of built-up 


” yt: 
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unit of gas-fired forced hot air. Temperature 
will be thermostatically controlled and the 
ventilating system will produce four complete 
air changes per hour. 

5. A spray-on type of acoustical material 
will be used on all ceilings and walls. 

6. The major light source for the buildings 
will be from the north, with bilateral illumin- 
ation from beneath canopies on the south. 
Artificial lighting will be by both incandescent 
and fluorescent lamps. 

In addition to the contract awarded to the 
Honer Company, the trustees expect to go 
ahead with expansion of the physical educa- 
tion facilities. Tentative plans call for a gym- 
nasium to seat 1250 at a later date. Bids for 
this work will be called for soon with con- 
struction to follow immediately. The trustees 
have also approved a suggestion by the dir- 
ector, and supported by the local Gold Star 
Mothers, that the new library be dedicated to 
the 87 young men who gave their lives in the 
service of the nation 





Men’‘s and women’s gymnasiums and outdoor swimming pool 
with tennis courts in the background. 


gravel surface composition roofing over wood 
decks on steel joists. 
4. Each building will have its own heating 





Building for teaching science, agriculture, and citriculture. 
In the background, engineering building. 


According to officials, the first of the new 
units of the college will be ready for occu- 
pancy in September. The curriculum will be 
expanded as the new facilities are completed 
and as additional units are added. Tentative 
outlines have already been prepared for the 
development of an agriculture division as 
well as numerous new terminal classes, espe- 
cially in shop and vocational work. The 
enlargement of the evening division of the 
college is contemplated since the enrollment 
at night is increasing rapidly. All evening 
courses are now offered on a credit basis 
enabling students to pursue part-time work 
while holding regular jobs in the daytime 

Realizing that the expanded program will 
attract hundreds of students in the area not 
now attending college, school administrators 
are of the opinion that the future responsibil- 
ities of the institution will undoubtedly in- 
clude many other new phases of activity not 
offered at present. A preliminary draft shows 
these objectives 


1. A continuance of the aim to serve oncoming 
high school graduates: (a) with professional inter- 


(Concluded on page 60) 
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Perspective, Lakeshore Drive Junior High School, Shreveport, Louisiana. — J. Cheshire Peyton, Architect, 
and Harry |. Bosworth, Associate, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


Lakeshore Drive Junior High School 


| Designed by J. Cheshire Peyton, Architect 
Harry I. Bosworth, Associate 


Magnificent progress in the design and plan- 
ning of junior high school buildings is being 
made in southern cities where both the school 
authorities and the architects are free from the 
hampering precedents and are both willing 


oo 
- 


and able to approach their building problems 
with a fresh viewpoint and a willingness to 
make experiments. 

A new junior high school building planned 
for early erection in Shreveport, Louisiana, 


presents some interesting features indicating 
the willingness of the school authorities to 
study their particular problems of organiza- 
tion and teaching methods and to plan for 
wide utility and flexibility. 
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The Lakeshore Drive Junior High School 


at Shreveport, will be located on a 15-acre 
tract and will 
area of the- growing city. The exterior design 


a minimum ol 


serve the west-end residential 


is entirely functional, with 
ornamentation and with rather complete de 
pendence upon carefully maferials 
well-proportioned masses, expressive 


chosen 
and 
fenestration 

The building is placed at a corner of a 15- 
acre tract which is to be laid out for play 
and recreation activities. The gymnasium and 
the auditorium are placed at the end of the 
building nearest the intersection of the high- 
ways so that these facilities will be most 
accessible to the community. Back of the 
auditorium stage and flanking it are the band 
and music rooms where the noise will be trans- 
mitted least to the classroom unit. 

The first floor will include a group of rooms 
for administration, two teachers’ rooms, seven 
classrooms, a general science laboratory, 
toilets, and storage rooms. A wing will include 
a foods laboratory, a clothing laboratory, and 
a home economics classroom. Two shops will 
be located in the same wing. 

On the second floor there will be 13 stan- 
dard classrooms and two additional rooms 
which can be opened into an activities room 
where class dramatics and audio-visual pres- 
entations can be held. In the wing will be 
located a large library with two conference 
rooms and a workroom adjoining. Boys’ and 
girls’ toilets and a book room complete the 
facilities. 

The exterior of the building will be finished 
with face brick and limestone trim. The con- 
struction throughout will be concrete. All of 
the classrooms will be lighted by means of 
directional glass blocks in the upper half and 
clear glass vision units which can be opened 
for ventilation 
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The auditorium floor will be cement: the nasium 
gymnasium floor, maple; classroom floors, 


asphalt tile; the corridor floors, asphalt tile; 
and the stairs, cement with 
nosing. 


treads safety 

The classrooms will be finished with plaster 
Acoustical material will be applied to the 
ceilings and walls of the auditorium and the 
music rooms. The gymnasium and auditorium 
walls will be finished in brick and the toilets 
and other service rooms will have glazed tile 
wainscoting. 

The building will be 


heated by means of a 


gas-fired low-pressure steel boiler, and all 
rooms will be fitted with radiators with 
vacuum steam valves. Unit heaters will be 


provided in the shops and special ventilating 
fans will be placed in the auditorium and gym- 


be provided. 

The electrical equipment will include a pro- 
gram clock, a complete public address system, 
and fluorescent type lighting units. 

The plumbing equipment will be of the 
heavy-duty school type with automatic flush 
urinals and flush valve toilets. Bradley foun- 
tains and bubbler-type drinking fountains will 


be installed. Glazed steel toilet and shower 
partitions will be used. 

The classrooms will be fitted with green 
artificial slate boards, cork bulletin boards, 


built-in book cases, and cabinets. 

The architectural planning of the building 
was done by Parish Superintendent F. C. 
Haley, and the architects are Peyton and 
Bosworth, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


School Buildings and Equipment 
to Serve Modern Educational Needs 


Glenn T. Wilson 


The following valuable statement on the 
present school plant situation in the United 
States and the recommended policies for local 
school systems was adopted by the National 
Conference for the Improvement of Teaching, 
at Oxford, Ohio, July 5, 1947. It deserves 
careful study because it has been prepared 
solely from the standpoint of securing better 
teaching service and of producing better learn- 
ing effects. 

The author of the report is superintendent 
of schools at Greeley, Colo 

Although the committee recognized the pri- 
mary importance of the teacher in the educa- 
tional process, nevertheless it is imperative 


that the community provide her with the 
proper physical surroundings and equipment to 
obtain maximum efficiency. Poor teaching con- 
ditions not only actually hamper the teaching 
process but fail to provide the proper psycho- 
logical setting. There is something definitely 
bouyant to both teacher and pupil in a clean, 
acoustically treated, properly lighted, artisti- 
cally painted classroom with furniture of suit- 
able size and design. 
The ravages of the and 


elements, use, 


obsolescence, coupled with a rapid population 
shift in many places, have brought on a crisis 
in school housing which will necessitate an 
annual expenditure in the United States of 
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at least one billion dollars a year for the next 
decade to even catch up with the lag. 

The rapid changes in educational methods 
and the development of new teaching devices 
contribute to the outmoding of present school 
plants. This problem is so immediate with 
most school systems that it is considered 
desirable for the National Conference for the 
Improvement of Teaching to make the follow- 
ing recommendations to correct present de- 
ficiencies and provide a continuous long range 
program. 

1. The first step in any building plan should 
be to determine the “educational program of 
the school” so that the building may be con- 
structed to fit the needs of the community. 

2. The services of a trained consultant in 
school building planning should be obtained 
by the board of education. 

3. The entire staff, teaching and nonteach- 
ing, should have a part in planning buildings 
and choosing equipment. 

4. A citizens’ advisory committee may be 
helpful in co-operative planning. In a demo- 
cratic society, pupils also may well have a 
part in planning buildings. 

5. School authorities should recognize that 
buildings and equipment become obsolete 
rapidly due to changing educational programs 
and to increased knowledge of what con- 
stitutes a good school plant. 

6. An architect, well versed in school plan- 
ning, should be employed and be supplied with 
the educational specifications by the school 
authorities. 

7. School authorities should investigate the 
new development of the “community center” 
type school. 

8. Departments of education of all states 
should have divisions of school planning with 
competent consultants. These divisions should 
have power to set standards, provide inspec- 
tion, require compliance with regulations, and 
require performance tests. 

9. The installation of germicidal lamps, 
aersol generators, and other like equipment 
should be made only by competent technical 
engineers who will provide necessary main- 
tenance to eliminate possible hazards. The in- 
stallation of many of these new developments 
should await the outcome of studies now under 
way. However, it would be desirable to prepare 
for the future installation of this new type 
equipment by providing conduit, recesses, and 
plumbing. 

10. Classrooms should be designed both in 
size and position in the building according 
to their anticipated use rather than that they 
be standardized, and that careful thought 
be given to the laboratory type of classroom. 

11. It should be recognized that the library 
is the nerve center of the modern school 
program, and as such should include confer- 
ence rooms, workrooms, storage for audio- 
visual aids, visual viewing rooms, listening 
tables, and recorders, as well as books. 

12. The custodian of the modern school 
plant is so important that more attention 
should be given to his selection and training 

13. A handbook on the use of modern 
school facilities should be provided for 
teachers 

14. Since the elementary school plant is 
generally in poorer condition than the second- 
ary school, it should receive major attention. 
The committee condemns the practice of 
turning the old high school plant over to 
elementary use. 

The Committee recognizes the fact that 
many communities are faced with the necessity 
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of using old buildings which are structurally 
sound but inadequate for modern educational 
programs. Careful study may prove that in 
many cases it would be unwise to attempt 
to construct additions to these buildings. In 
such cases it might be desirable to provide 
the necessary services in a new building which 
may become the first unit of a new plant 
when the old structure can be razed. Other 
plants may be brought to a high degree of 
usability by such improvements as acoustical 
treatment, new lighting, redecoration, floor 
renovation, and the installation of modern 
equipment and furniture. 





4] 


Though construction costs are -high, the 
need is critical in most communities. The 
children cannot be placed in “cold storage” 
to await lower building costs or federal aid 
brought about by the expediency of work 
relief. The Federal Government should recog- 
nize the immediate need and the inability 
of the local communities and states to finance 
the necessary buildings. 

The challenge for the adequate education 
of this generation of children can be met only 
by the combined financial support of federal, 
state and local governments. 











TO EVALUATE SCHOOLS 


Supt. Carl V. Warren reports that the board 
of education of Middletown, N. Y., has planned 
a program of evaluation and improvement of 
Middletown public schools. This study will be 
conducted especially by the board of education, 
the teachers of the community, and the members 
of the professional staffs of the schools. The 
study will begin on September 15 and will be 
under the direction of three committees. One 
committee will study the future development of 
the city of Middletown, the second committee 
will prepare an educational charter for the young 
people of future Middletown. The third com- 
mittee will evaluate the principal educational 
program and plan for future changes that will 
conform to the educational charter. 

The board of education of Middletown expects 
to use as consultants officials from the State 
Education Department. They may also call on 
educational leaders from universities in the neigh- 
borhood. 


MALDEN PLANS STUDIES 

During the fall of 1947 the teachers of Malden, 
Mass., will offer two in-service seminars for 
teachers in the elementary and secondary schools 
to be conducted by professors from the Boston 
University School of Education in the fields of 
tests and measurements and guidance. It is planned 
to use the schools as laboratories for experi- 
mental procedures developed in the seminars. The 
extension of current programs in the schools in 
both fields will follow the completion of the 
courses. The advance applications for admission 
to the seminars have exceeded the maximum size 
of the classes. 

During the second week in December, 1947, the 
Malden Senior High School will be evaluated by 
a committee of distinguished educators directed 
by Dr. R. D. Matthews of the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Pennsylvania. The cri- 
teria developed by the committee on secondary 
standards will be used in the study. The school 
is the first in Massachusetts to be surveyed by 
such a committee. 

Beginning in the fall of 1947, Supt. Chester W. 
Holmes is planning a program of curriculum 
reconstruction on a vertical basis. 


COURAGEOUS EDUCATOR ASKED FOR 


The Kansas City, Mo., board of education, 
which is seeking a successor to Supt. Herold 
Hunt, recently elected to the Chicago general 
superintendency, has received an open letter from 
a local teachers organization, the Independent 
Education Association, outlining the qualities 
which the new appointee should possess. The dir- 
ecting committee of the association recommends: 

That he (the superintendent) be primarily an 
educator; value the human worth of the individ- 
ual and accept as his first concern the necessity 
of providing a thorough and real education for 
the children of Kansas City. 

That with understanding of and respect for 
teaching as a profession, he speak simply and 
sincerely, and that he practice democracy by 
according teachers freedom of thought and action 
in the matter of organization affiliations. 














That he apportion the school dollar in con- 
formance with the best educational practices, 
and thereby reflect esteem for teaching. 

That he be a man to undertake his task 
courageously and free from commitments. 

That he encourage open discussion of school 
matters to the end that the position of everyone 
concerned may be evaluated by the public and 
the press. 


OUTSIDE EMPLOYMENT OPPOSED 

In a statement to the teachers of School District 
No. 1, Lewistown, Mont., Supt. C. G. Manning 
has recently outlined the attitude of the board 
of school trustees toward outside employment of 
teachers. Mr. Manning writes: 

“One of the major arguments for a better sal- 
ary schedule and higher pay is that relating to 
making teaching a real profession based on quality 
of service, and the elimination of dependence on 
supplementary employment during the period of 
service. It is the belief of the trustees that the 
schedule just adopted and the salary increases 
granted are high enough to justify the elimination 
of outside employment, private instruction, and 
other gainful activities and occupations during 
the service year, except during the Christmas 
vacation. The belief is that such employment 
does have a tendency to lower the efficiency of 
the teacher, often interferes with her professional 
duties, and causes conflicts between the teacher 
and other community interests.” 


STUDENT TUTORING PLAN IN HIGH SCHOOL 

A plan of student tutoring in the senior high 
school at University City, Mo., which has proved 
successful in former years, is being used again 
this year with good results. 

Three classes of students find the service help- 
ful: (1) those whose sickness has caused a 
forced absence; (2) those who need review on 
foundational work; (3) those who are failing 
and wish to improve. 

Members of the tutoring staff are selected on 
the basis of scholarship, intelligence, and tact. 
The group is sponsored by the student council 
and a staff of 75 tutors is available on call. 


TEACHERS GIVEN HEALTH INSURANCE 

The Board of Vocational and Adult Education 
of Madison, Wis., has taken a step toward better- 
ing the conditions of its teachers when, at a recent 
meeting, it passed a resolution which gives all 
full-time teachers on its staff a paid policy of 
hospital, physicians’ service, and sickness and 
accident insurance. 

Director Alexander R. Graham reports that 
heretofore many of the school’s teachers had 
carried these insurance services individually on 
the group insurance plan offered to Wisconsin 
teachers through the Wisconsin Education Associ- 
ation. Now all full-time teachers on the Madison 
Vocational and Adult Education School staff 
have this added security. 

In addition to the above, the board has decided 
to give to its teachers a sabbatical year for 
advanced study and professional improvement in 
their respective fields of work. The details of the 
plan are to be worked out later. 



































Most Important — 





The Writing of Schoo 


and Committee Minutes and Proceedings 


How ancient is the practice of writing 
stories, of making notes and records? We 
cannot say precisely, but we are aware of 
such facts as these: 

Egyptian tombs of 6000 years ago have 
delivered up factual and imaginative accounts 
of domestic and social life, inscribed on papyri. 

Nearly 2000 years B.C., the Assyrians im- 
pressed their records on clay cylinders and 
tablets. a 

The ancient Greeks used a form of short- 
hand 2000 years ago and it is reported that 
examples of it still exist. Their records were 
made with a stylus on wax tablets. 

Most of our knowledge of happenings before 
our time has accumulated through records, 
notes, or minutes prepared at the time when 
the events occurred. 

A Minute may be defined as “‘a short official 
record.” A record may be described as “an 
official or legal report of proceedings” or “a 
written or other permanent memorial record- 
ing an event or fact.” 

It should seem clear that accuracy in the 
writing of records or minutes is paramount 
and transcends all other requirements. Clarity 
may be said to be a close relative, while 
brevity is a necessary-member of the family. 

The writing of accurate minutes of board 
and committee meetings is among the most 
important of the various responsibilities vested 
in the secretary of an urban board of 
education. 

It is natural that the conduct of business 
of a school board of few members permits 
less formality than that of a very large board, 
which is in greater need of procedure and 
measures. However, even in the case of the 
latter, procedure should be sufficiently un- 
restrictive to permit the business transacted to 
be conveniently reported. 

As all preparations for the actual writing of 
minutes must be in order, other matters touch- 
ing notices, agendas, procedure, ready refer- 
ence will be mentioned. 


The Conduct of Meetings 
A Meeting may be defined as the gathering 
together of two or more persons, by previous 
notice or mutual arrangement, for the discus- 
sion and transaction of business. Of course, 
the meetings of urban school boards and their 
committees involve a fairly large number of 


1This paper is an abstract of an address read before 
the Fourth Annual Convention of the Ontario Association 
of School Business Officials on May 26, 1947. The author 
is Assistant Secretary to the Toronto Board of Education, 
Toronto, Ontario 

The author refers to certain Canadian and British 
handbooks of parliamentary practice; the requirements in 
these are substantially the same as Robert’s Rules of 
Order. — Editor. 


A. V. Ackhurst! 


persons, even in the case of 
subcommittees. 

To insure that a meeting shall be properly 
constituted, the following points must be ob- 
served: the secretary must see that all persons 
entitled to be present receive adequate notice 
of the date, time, and place of the meeting, 
which must be called by a duly authorized 
person. The person acting as chairman must 
be properly appointed or elected in accordance 
with the board’s regulations. 


special or 


Notices of meetings. Giving notice of meet- 
ings in a correct manner is of cardinal impor- 
tance. The secretary must be sure of the 
proper address to which each notice is to be 
sent, and a good rule is to use the address 
given by each member on his election-nomina- 
tion papers, pending further direction in writ- 
ing by the member. 

The method of delivering notices is probably 
governed by the number of members, the 
frequency of meetings, and the geographical 
area to be served. In some cases service by 
a board messenger is feasible and safe. In 
other cases the special delivery service of the 
post office should prove dependable and eco- 
nomical. In the latter case a signature of 
receipt is obtained, and the time of delivery 
is recorded by the post-office staff. 

Agenda. The rules of a board usually set 
forth the order of business to be followed at 
a board meeting and require that the general 
order of the day shall contain a brief notice 
of matters which may come regularly before 
the board and, in full, all notices of motion. 
The list of the items so set out constitutes 
the “Agenda,” and a copy should accompany 
the notice of meeting. 

The reports of committees and of board 
officers for consideration at the meeting should 
be appended. It is also very helpful to include 
copies of communications addressed to the 
board and requiring its attention at the meet- 
ing, if possible. This practice benefits not only 
the board members by giving prior notice and 
time to think about them, but also the sec- 
retary, who, if opportunity presents itself, is 
enabled to summarize these before the meet- 
ing. These summaries he can then readily in- 
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corporate in the minutes, noting the action 
taken thereon. 

Quorum. An important matter to be kept in 
mind before a meeting gets under way and 
minutes take form is the presence of a quorum 
of the meeting body. This is the minimum 
number of persons who must be present to 
enable the proper and valid transaction of 
business by the meeting. The rules of a board 
usually state that a majority of the members 
of the meeting body shall constitute a quorum. 

A question may arise whether a quorum 
must be maintained throughout the meeting. 
The generally accepted view is that, where 
there has been a quorum, the meeting cannot 
transact any business after the members pres- 
ent have ceased to be sufficient to constitute 
a quorum. 

It would seem quite inconvenient, and 
certainly unnatural, to hold that all that is 
necessary to the validity of a meeting is that 
at the beginning a quorum should be present, 
but that after the real business is started and 
under consideration, the quorum might go 
away. 

After a meeting begins, the secretary is 
specially charged, whenever a quorum is not 
present, to bring this fact to the attention of 
the chairman who should then suspend the 
proceedings until a quorum is present again, 
or adjourn the meeting to some future day. 


Limits of Board Minutes 

Minutes of Board Meetings. It is the ac- 
cepted rule in all deliberative bodies that a 
recording secretary is only bound to record 
in the minutes the res gestae or things done 
at the meetings. The chief requirement, then, 
is that the minutes shall be precise — show 
exactly what was decided. It should be 
strongly emphasized that the minutes, to be 
available for reference, must show the things 
actually done beyond a doubt — not what was 
said, nor what reasons were advanced for or 
against any particular course advocated. 

A clear understanding of the rules and 
regulations governing procedure of the board’s 
meetings is essential, also of parliamentary 
practice in general. (It is usual to apply the 
rules of the Canadian House of Commons in 
all cases not provided for in the board’s 
rules.) Board secretaries should find the study 
of the works of the chief authorities on par- 
liamentary practice extremely interesting and 
valuable. 

The orders and resolutions for regulating 
the proceedings of the board are first recorded 
in its minutes and then become its bylaws or 
regulations for the conduct of its business. 

Touching brevity, a requisite indeed in the 
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writing of minutes, it must be said that this, 
in written language, requires clear thinking, 
the avoidance of superfluous words and repeti- 
tion, and the condensing of phrases into single 
words. 

How brevity may be effected can be seen 
in the following example: “In the short period 
of time given to human kind, we should not 
allow one moment to be trifled away in 
idleness.” 

This could be said in six words: “No 
moment should be idled away.” 

Again, such familiar sayings as “Brevity is 
the soul of wit” and “Rather a witty fool than 
a foolish wit” illustrate how much can be 
said in a few words. 

The rules usually call for motions and 
amendments to be submitted in writing, and 
this practice is both safe and sound as each 
proposal is then made perfectly clear to all 
members and to the secretary. In committee, 
however, this rule is often relaxed. 

Minutes should show the date and time of 
meeting, the members present, and should 
state all amounts, quantities, and sums of 
money to which the resolutions passed, relate. 
Where the meeting has dealt with reports of 
committees, it will not be necessary of course 
to embody the full reports in the minutes. 
These form an appendix to the minutes. The 
action taken thereon, however, will be re- 
corded, and it is both prudent and convenient 
to record at the end of each such report or 
appendix, whether the report was adopted 
without amendment or, if amended, the exact 
changes. Such record need be made only in 
the final printing of the minutes and ap- 
pendices. 

The inclusion of amounts, dates, and figures 
is mentioned because in addition to being 
specific for direction in carrying out the 
board’s orders, the minutes may some day be 
required in court in defence of some claim 
made against the board or in support of a 
claim made on the board’s behalf. Imperfect 
minutes may prove detrimental to the inter- 
ests of the board because the omission of a 
record of some essential step may raise a 
strong presumption that such step was not 


taken 


Special Questions of Inclusion 
and Exclusion 

Questions may often arise as to whether 
or not the minutes should refer to certain 
circumstances and a few examples may prove 
interesting and enlightening 

Rising to a Point of Order. A member may 
object to a motion on the ground that it is 
ultra vires or beyond the powers of the board. 
If objection persists to the point of requiring 
a ruling by the chairman, note of this should 
be made in the minutes. 

Rising to a Question of Privilege. Questions 
of privilege refer to all matters affecting the 
rights and immunities of the house collectively, 
or the position and conduct of members in 
their representative character. 

If a member rises to a question of privilege 
and after delivering his speech sits down with- 
out making a motion, nothing need be entered. 
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The chairman, however, may suggest that the 
matter be recorded in the minutes, and if 
this is agreed to, the secretary is bound to 
make an entry. 

Motion Failing to Find a Seconder. After 
a motion has been made, or an amendment 
offered it must be seconded by another mem- 
ber; otherwise it is immediately dropped, and 
no debate is allowed as no question is before 
the board. No minute is made of such a 
motion as the board is not put in possession 
of it, and only the things done are recorded. 

Proceedings in Committee of the Whole. A 
committee of the whole board is, in fact, the 
board itself, presided over by a chairman 
appointed by the board. Committee procedure 
applies in committee of the whole, which 
means that some rules are relaxed or become 
inoperative. For instance, members are at 
liberty to speak as often as they please and 
to make motions without needing a seconder. 
Upon divisions, no names are recorded as 
they are when asked for at board meetings. 


Minutes of Committees 

According to Canadian parliamentary prac- 
tice it is not customary to make a minute of 
the entire proceedings in committee of the 
whole, merely the decisions arrived at concern- 
ing the report or question referred to it. In 
the House of Commons of the United King- 
dom, however, according to May’s, the pro- 
ceedings of committees of the whole house 
have been entered in the journals. 

It is, of course, competent for a board to 
require that the complete proceedings be re- 
corded. If this is agreed upon, the secretary is 
bound to record the proceedings, showing not 
only motions and amendments adopted but 
also those which may have been put and 
negatived. 

Committees. Aside from the committee of 
the whole, which as said is the whole board 
actually sitting as a committee, all committees 
fall into one of the following classes: 

A Standing Committee—one which ap- 
pointed under a standing rule of the board, is 
permanent, its nomination only being renewed 
from time to time, to consider all subjects of 
a particular class. Such a committee submits 
its report and recommendations to the board. 

A Special Committee — one appointed by 
the board to deal with a specific question or 
special subject. Technically, the presentation 
of the committee’s report to the board brings 
the existence of the committee to a close, 
unless the appointing resolution is to be other- 
wise interpreted or unless report is interim. 
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A Subcommittee—one appointed by a 
standing or special committee to deal with 
some particular phase of the standing or spe- 
cial Committee’s work. Such a committee re- 
ports to its parent or appointing committee 
unless otherwise directed. 

Committee Minutes. When the scope of a 
committee discussion is extended, it is the 
rule that the committee minutes are also 
extended. Generally, however, committee 
minutes should follow the system of recording 
adopted by the appointing board. It is often 
advisable and necessary for the minutes to 
give some detail of circumstances leading to 
a decision on any question or recommendation. 

For instance, in the case of a board operat- 
ing through a committee system, reports of 
officials are more frequently made to the re- 
spective committees than to the board. 

A precis — an abstract or short summary — 
of any such report is generally necessary to 
build up to the minute of the decision. The 
objects of a precis are: (1) to state as concisely 
as possible the facts of any passage, corre- 
spondence, or documents; (2) to reproduce the 
important points coherently and accurately. 
The writer of a precis must be prepared to 
link together into one sentence as many 
relative facts as possible. Yet he must beware 
of long involved sentences, expressing facts 
which have no real thought connection. 


The Uses of Committee Reports 

After the minutes of a committee meeting 
are written it is necessary for the secretary 
to segregate matters which will constitute the 
committee’s report and those which are direc- 
tions or questions to officials for mere infor- 
mation or further details concerning ques- 
tions not finally dealt with. As to the length 
of committee reports, no definite rule can be 
laid down. The details required for action or 
information are largely the deciding factors, 
but generally it is advisable not to make 
reports too long. In some cases, of course, it 
would be indiscreet to summarize to the 
exclusion of specific details. 

The preparation of accurately worded 
clauses for the report calls for diligent care. 
They must clearly state the intent of the 
committee. A committee report should be 
signed by its chairman or entire membership. 

Generally speaking, the reports of com- 
mittees are the core of the business transacted 
at a board meeting, and particularly is this 
so in the case of a meeting or meetings at 
which the annual budget estimates, totaling 
millions of dollars, are presented for consider- 
ation. In the latter case, where so many 
amounts for the numerous activities and func- 
tions of the board are concerned, expert or 
skillful writing of the reports by the secretary 
is certainly put to the test. The contents of 
these reports create the basis for the dis- 
cussion of the estimates. 

In the case of the nonreport matters, the 
secretary is the official to direct correspond- 
ence to those from whom the information 
required by the committee will come. He 
should include the information, when received, 
in the agenda for the next meeting. 
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Color in the Work of the Secretary. It 
would seem that a treatise on the writing of 
minutes hardly lends itself to much color. 
Yet, just as color today is a very important 
factor in the improvement of school class- 
room decoration and lighting, so can it be 
introduced to advantage by the secretary into 
his writings. 

For instance, in the case of board meetings 
for which the agenda regularly consists of a 
number of separate parts and which at the 
time of meeting are placed on the members’ 
desks, such as reports of committees, reports 
on estimates, financial statements, and special 
reports of officials, the production of these in 
different colors will be found very convenient 
by members and officials alike as a means of 
ready reference during the course of the 
meeting. 


Fulfillment of the Board’s Orders 


Assurance that the orders of the board are 
to be promptly and fully complied with calls 
for an efficient system of correspondence 
which should include an effective method of 
pursuing to the point of receiving such infor- 
mation as the board, or committee, requires 
from any of the board’s departments. 

Where the recommendation of a committee, 
such as a management committee, dealing with 
teachers’ appointments, transfers, leave of 
absence, resignations, and so on, call for con- 
siderable letter writing, upon adoption by the 
board, some of this can be prepared by the 
Secretary’s department during the interval be- 
tween meetings of the committees and the 
meeting of the board at which the recommend- 
ations are to be considered. In such case the 
probability assumed by the secretary is that 
few changes, if any, will be made by the 
board in these recommendations. 

As a result, much of the correspondence can 
be ready for mailing immediately following 
the board meeting. This practice has two 
distinct features: it not only minimizes delay 
in notifying principals and teachers, and others 
of the matters with which they are concerned, 
but it also brings the secretary’s staff nearer 
the ready position for the next set of meetings. 


Confirmation of Minutes 

The object of this proceeding is, it must 
be remembered, solely to ensure the accuracy 
of the minutes. The minutes of one meeting 
are usually submitted for confirmation at the 
next meeting of the same meeting body. 

In the case of board meetings, the minutes 
for which are ultimately printed, the secretary 
should send a copy with the advance notice 
and agenda for the next meeting. The effect 
of this practice is obvious. The fact that 
each member has had a copy of the minutes 
of the preceding meeting, obviates the neces- 
sity of reading these in their entirety. Of 
course, before the minutes are confirmed, it 
is competent for any member to question 
the accuracy of any entry. 

Wherever frequent committee meetings are 
held and the minutes are not so printed, one 
copy should be sent to the committee chair- 
man so that he will be in position to say, 
when the minutes are submitted for confirma- 


tion, that he has read them and finds them 
to be a correct record or otherwise. It is still 
open for the committee to require the minutes 
to be read. The agenda should provide for 
unfinished business held over from previous 
meetings. 

If it is decided that a clerical error has been 
made, correction is made by an erratum, 
attached to the minute in question. Minutes 
are not open to discussion on the policy or 
merits of a question therein, when attention 
is called to an error in the entry. 

Index of Minutes. Of extreme importance 
to the secretary is an efficient index of the 
contents of all minutes. The simpler the 
method, the greater the service. Quick refer- 
ence is the constant need. One index, combin- 
ing minutes and appendices, using simple 
alphabetical subject-matter titles will provide 
this essential ready reference. While the pub- 
lished index covers the minutes for one year 
only, the secretary will be greatly assisted by 
creating a master index of all important ques- 
tions dealt with over a period of many years. 

Secretarial Accommodation. Where many 
meetings are held and several recording as- 
sistants are used, some thought should be 
given to providing appropriately quiet and 
independent office accommodation to shield 
them from general office disturbance. The 
writing of minutes and reports calls for much 
concentration and little interference. By creat- 
ing the proper atmosphere in a secretary’s 
department, much better results can be ex- 
pected than otherwise. 


Effective Aids for the Secretary 


Ready references: Accumulation of regula- 
tions affecting certain phases of the board’s 





































































































Board of Education, Grinnell, lowa 


This picture of the Grinnell board of education, taken at the annual 
organization meeting, includes above, left to right, O. Dale Smith, 
new president; L. G. Keeney; Howard Edwards. Below, left to right, 
Mrs. Fred Ramsey; Verl Sammon; Miss Margaret Marsden, secretary. 
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work, over a period of years, permits the 
publishing of complete articles on such sub- 
jects, and these will be found helpful to the 
secretary and the members alike. 

A loose-leaf reference book, containing in 
alphabetical order the important decisions and 
orders of the board, provides an efficient means 
for quick reference to these at any meeting. 

A similar book on question of procedure, 
most likely to be raised, is also of good use. 

An accumulating alphabetical list of the 
various reports prepared and presented by the 
board’s officials during the year is well worth 
the time it takes to compile. From such annual 
lists, a master list of subjects of more or less 
permanence can be gathered for the informa- 
tion and guidance of subsequent boards and as a 
means of saving the time and labor of officials. 

It must be remembered that it is possible 
for the personnel of a board to change con- 
siderably from year to year, while the minutes 
of past meetings remain constant. The Sec- 
retary, with the minutes he has written, is 
the agency to which the members turn for 
information on all standing orders and resolu- 
tions of the board. 

A closing suggestion: let there be no doubt 
in the mind of the secretary as to the precise 
intent of any decision. Dispel any such doubt 
before a meeting adjourns. 

A final reminder of the significance of the 
minutes: whenever officials are endeavoring 
to fulfill the directions of the board, and 
wherever there is a doubt in the mind of a 
member as to just what action was formerly 
taken on any particular matter, the ultimate 
and final question is: “What do the minutes 
say?” Therefore, much depends upon the cor- 
rect, clear, and concise records of the secretary. 
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School Public Relations 


Via a Community Council 
Robert L. Sharp' 


The people of a community are often not 
well informed regarding their school system. 
Consideration of this fact prompted an ex- 
periment in one locality where it seemed 
that the school facilities were not utilized as 
much as they should and where greatly im- 
proved service for the good of all seemed 
possible. Casual consideration of the entire 
situation suggested the advisability of interest- 
ing various civic groups in the schools for 
the purpose of bringing about some degree 
of understanding and co-operation. The organ- 
ization of a Community Council seemed to 
promise a satisfactory mechanism. 

The Round Valley Union High School serves 
a community in a somewhat isolated mountain 
area. About one fourth of the whole popula- 
tion of 1000 consists of Indians living on a 
government reservation. 

A discussion of local educational needs 
with a very few interested people suggested 
the possibility of developing a Council. A 
meeting was called on October 26, 1945, at 
the high school library to discuss the local 
school situation with the view to organizing 
what has come to be known as the “Round 
Valley Educational Community Council.” 
Representatives had been invited from each 
of the leading local organizations. The follow- 
ing qualifications for membership were kept 
in mind in extending the invitations: 

1. that he or she be sufficiently interested 
in the schools and the community to attend 
regularly ; 

2. that his interest would lead to participa- 
tion in the discussions; 

3. that the member report to his organiza- 
tion the results of the work done at the 
council. 

As a result of the meeting which was well 
attended, representatives of 16 organizations 
were elected, and the Council was formally 
organized. It was a distinct surprise to the 
writer who had not realized that the com- 
munity of only one thousand people was at 
that time supporting so many well-organized 
groups. The council was immediately repre- 
sented by members of the local churches, 
fraternal organizations, Women’s Improvement 
Club, members of the school boards of each 
of the elementary school districts, the farm 
bureau, the teachers’ association, the high 
school student body, the Indian organizations. 

From the outset the organization was 4 
success so far as attendance was concerned. 
The meetings were held monthly, and alter- 
nates attended when circumstances prevented 
the regular members from appearing 

At the first meeting, a statement of the 
purposes of the organization was adopted, and 


Principal, Linden Union High School, Linden, Calif 


a chairman and a secretary were appointed. 
The principal of the high school who had 
called the original meeting became only an 
interested and active member of the group. 

For discussion during the first school year 
the following school problems were accepted 
as topics: 1. establishment of a kindergarten; 
2. cafeteria management and operation; 3. 
greater utilization of school plant and equip- 
ment; 4. health; 5. recreation; 6. Indian race 
problem; 7. report cards; 8. school unification ; 
9. community calendar of activities. 

Our plan was that several members of the 
council, competent to study the subject of the 
month be assigned to investigate and to pre- 
pare a discussion at a definite meeting date. 
It was found that quite a few members of 
the group had unsuspected talent for studying 
problems and presenting their conclusions to 
the council. In each case, the council adopted 
its conclusions and recommended either to 
the board of education or to some other 
representative group the acceptance of the 
recommendations. Each delegate reported the 
council findings to his or her group. 

What did the Community Council accom- 
plish during its first year of work? Some of 
the problems toward which the members con- 
tributed are reported in the following para- 
graphs, with occasional documentation from 
the minutes of the group. 


Report Cards 

The council discussed at length and criticized 
the report cards in use in the schools. Leader- 
ship in this work was accepted by a repre- 
sentative of the 
reported 

“Report cards are not satisfactory unless 
the parents understand the meaning of them. 


teachers’ association, who 


In an education stressing co-operation and 
citizenship, there is no place for the traditional 
report card based upon competitive marks 
with disregard to individual differences. The 
interests of children are great 
factors in planning an educational program, 
and in reporting a child’s growth and progress, 
his success can be judged fairly only in terms 
of his ability, rather than by comparison 
with others. 
“Evaluation should be 

merits of the individual in 
ability, rather than on a competitive basis 


needs and 


based upon the 


relation to his 


“Schools are not standardized in grading 
Also, not all teachers grade alike. An effort 
has been made here in the high school to 
come to a uniform method among teachers 
Students should be taught to do as much as 
they are able to do within their ability and 
to be graded accordingly.” 

The ideas represented in the report were 
passed on widely by the teachers in discussions 
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with parents and by members of the council 
in their reports to their organizations. 


Community Recreation 

There was an urgens need in this community 
of a well-planned program of entertainment 
for the young people. Social affairs should 
not be conducted that would interfere with 
the students’ schoolwork. A recommendation 
was made by the student body representative 
that Saturday nights were desirable times for 
social gatherings. 

Upon recommendation of the council the 
local Women’s Improvement Club accepted 
responsibility for one phase of community 
recreation, and as a result, the Round Valley 
Youth Center was formed. 

As an outcome of the council’s activities, 
the community was represented by delegates 
at the California Youth Conference of the 
North Coast, and the teacher and students 
who attended as delegates brought back valu- 
able information for use of the Women’s 
Club. 

A further result of the council’s activities 
was the extended use of the high school 
gymnasium for recreational purposes. Another 
activity was the organization of a boy scout 
troup with a den in the high school gymnasium. 


Night School Classes 

The following night 
organized : 

Shop — Under the leadership of a local man 
that the people of the community respected 
as one who could help in that line, kitchen 
tables, cabinets, chairs, farm machinery, and 
many other things were made or repaired. 
Both men and women attended. 

Chorus — This group proved to be as com- 
petent as many similar groups in larger com- 
munities. Some of the fundamentals of musi- 
cal notation and reading were given, but the 
emphasis was placed on singing for pleasure. 

Homecrafts— Under the direction of the 
homemaking teacher this class _ included 
leatherwork, lineoleum blocks (Christmas 
cards were made), dressmaking, fitting, etc. 

Commercial — Classroom facilities were 
made available, and some few took advantage 
of using the typewriters. 

With the recreational use of the gymnasium 
added to the numbers who attended the 
evening classes, it was estimated that the 
number of adults who used the high school 
was at night larger than the number of 
children who used the equipment in the regular 
day classes. 

In the development of the night 
classes, it was 


school classes were 


school 
astonishing to find that a 
considerable number of people were competent 
through education and experience to conduct 
classes of adults. The co-operation of these 
teachers aroused considerable interest and 
good will both for the school and the com- 
munity 


Community Health Program 
Students in Round Valley are rather well 


cared for as regards dental service. The 


Concluded on page 56) 
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IN MIDSUMMER 

IN THE cities the worst period of the 
crisis through which the schools have been 
passing appears to be behind us and the 
vast majority of school boards and execu- 
tives can look forward to September with 
assurance that the classrooms will have 
satisfactory teachers, that ample textbooks 
and teaching materials will be available, 
and that at least the most necessary re- 
pairs and freshening-up of buildings and 
grounds have been completed. There is, 
however, no reason for complacence. 

As we remarked last month most of the 
legislatures have voted tax increases and 
the local communities have been more or 
less generous in additions to the property 
tax rates — all to meet the necessary rise 
in teachers salaries. The school boards 
themselves have been astonishingly effect- 
ive in securing municipal financial support 
of the school programs. The present situa- 
tion has, however, a distinctly dark side. 
The present tax rates will have to be de- 
fended from year to year. It is certain 
that the state appropriations and _ local 
millage increases will be eyed enviously by 
politicians and taxpayers groups and will 
be diverted or cut off unless there is sharp 
vigilance. The true values of education 
must be kept in the foreground as the 
best defense against cuts and reductions. 

The most serious aspect of the school 
finance problem at present is the inability 
of the boards to find sufficient money to 
erect new school buildings and to add 
larger units — auditoriums, gymnasiums, 
shops, cafeterias — without which the new 
educational program, especially in the 
obsolescent school plants, is completely 
stymied. The need for new buildings in 
practically all cities is appalling, and relief 
does not seem possible because bond issues 
within the legal limits and even direct 
taxes are, in smaller cities at least, entirely 
beyond local fiscal capacities. The only 
relief which now seems possible must come 
from lower building costs, which will un- 
questionably be delayed until 1948. At 
present the erection of “absolute musts” 
involves serious responsibility which 
should not be evaded. 

During the next three years the teacher 
problem will continue to vex the school 
executives and school boards. The atten- 
dance at teachers’ colleges is growing, but 
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it does not promise to relieve present 
shortages particularly because the new 
salary schedules which require a bachelor’s 
degree as a minimum, quite effectively 
eliminate students from the two- and 
three-year courses. It is not reasonable, 
however, that the school boards are justi- 
fied in allowing the employment of sub- 
standard teachers to drag out indefinitely. 
If the state education departments do not 
have authority to set up a dead line for 
the dismissal of emergency teachers, the 
local boards can and should do so. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 


THE consumer aspect of school subjects 
has been emphasized in recent years with 
excellent results, but not without criticisms 
of schools and teachers. The work in 
industrial arts, arithmetic and secondary 
school mathematics, chemistry, household 
arts, and social science has been improved 
endlessly in interest and practicability by 
the constant emphasis on the problems of 
buying and using the articles and services 
that altogether make up the materials of 
personal and family living in the United 
States. 

The consumer movement has developed 
through the activities of widely separated 
groups. Some of its best proponents have 
been women’s organizations whose simple 
purpose of making the home more efficient 
and of raising the mass standards of living 
in America has been quite unselfish. Other 
groups of advocates have not been looked 
on so favorably because there has been 
evidence that the consumer idea has been, 
to some extent, a mere front for concealing 
political and economic propaganda in 
which collectivism is an essential part. The 
outspoken opposition to the consumer idea 
has come from certain manufacturers and 
selling groups who have an unreasoning 
fear of widespread public knowledge of 
standards, comparisons of quality and per- 
formance, and prices. The entire consumer 
movement is going forward with many 
difficulties. In industry itself, in public 
purchasing, and among large co-operative 
buying groups, progress is rapid because 
competent technical experts and _ testing 
means are available. Much slower progress 
is being made by the private buyer who 
purchases for family and personal use. 

The best help which the schools can 
give the consumer movement is the de- 
velopment of “intelligent appreciation of 
what is wanted and what can be expected” 
in the standards. Thus the industrial-arts 
teacher can give objective information on 
the basic qualities and performance stand- 
ards of numerous tools, machines, and 
materials used in the trades, in the home, 
and on the farm. The household arts 
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teacher can give very specific information 
on selecting and judging foods, textiles, 
and the great variety of machines, fur- 
niture, and the larger devices that make 
the home convenient, sanitary, and specif- 
ically livable. The leading teachers colleges 
and universities where teachers in these 
fields are prepared are doing much to help 
the household solve its “technical and 
scientific problems” and they have been 
preparing teachers especially on _ the 
secondary level to pass on this information 
to the great mass of students. 

The further development of the con- 
sumer aspects of home economics and 
shopwork may not be without difficulties 
from a minority of less intelligent business- 
men who feel that teachers cannot have 
a complete knowledge of business practices 
and commercial standards. It will take 
considerable teaching skill and a com- 
pletely impartial attitude to present cer- 
tain controversial details of machines and 
devices and it will require constant study 
to keep up with the newest developments 
in materials and the endless devices of 
the home. But it can be done and in time 
business will support consumer education 
as a business building force. 


BALANCED SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
A SCHOOL building recently came to the 
attention of the editors in which the com- 
bined cubic content of the auditorium and 
gymnasium exceeded the cubage of the 
entire academic classrooms, laboratories, 
and service areas of the building. The 
rather elaborate finish of the auditorium 
and the fixed seating of the gymnasium 
added to the unbalance of cost of this 
school. While this situation is uncommon, 
it does call attention to a problem which 
is certain to vex school authorities in the 
next decade. The postwar school plants 
which are being planned in practically 
every city must be studied for balance — 
balance in the instructional areas and 
balance in cost and ultimate economy. 

The size and finish of auditoriums and 
gymnasiums is only one of the elements 
which are likely to be overbuilt. In smaller 
schools this difficulty is readily overcome 
by a study of the program and by building 
into one combined unit all the facilities 
which the school will really need for 
physical education, play, dramatics, and 
for those fine educational experiences com- 
monly spoken of as auditorium activities. 

Most of the mistakes in planning schools 
are difficult to discern because they are 
pretty well hidden from the layman and 
even from the professional schoolman. The 
new movement for improving the class- 
room which is excellent in itself illustrates 
the point. The rooms projected are not 
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without danger of excessive cubage, waste 
in the construction of ceilings and roofs, 
and trouble spots that mean high mainte- 
nance and repair costs. Some of the uses of 
new materials seem to be made without 
sufficient study of the end results in educa- 
tional utility and cost. 

The postwar school building is certain to 
be radically different in arrangement, con- 
struction, and appearance. The _ school 
executives should be quite certain that the 
changes can be justified in use and 
economy. 


IS TEACHING A GOOD 

OCCUPATION? 
AT THE recent convention of the Wiscon- 
sin School Board Association, resentment 
was expressed against some of the publicity 
given to teaching as a profession. It was 
the opinion of a board member that total 
teaching conditions have been improved so 
much in recent years that the current stric- 
tures about the sad lot of teachers do not 
apply. And it was added that, unless the 
favorable sides of teaching were presented, 
it will be difficult to maintain staffs and to 
induce young people to accept teaching 
positions. As a result of the 
a committee was appointed to counter- 
act the unfavorable propaganda concerning 
teaching. 

In contrast to the attitude expressed by 
this discussion, the following paragraph, an 
extract from the monthly of a University 
College of Education, appeared in the 
weekly bulletin of a city school system: 


discussion 


Those who plan to enter the teaching profes 
sion need to consider the conditions under which 
they will probably work. Classes are not always 
held to 25 pupils or fewer. Building facilities may 
not permit it. Pupils are not selected — they are 
the children of all the people. This is a normal 
situation, wholesome in every way. Individual dif- 
ferences are marked in any public school group. 
These differences are known to teachers and must 
be provided for in instruction. Principals lack 
leadership and are conservative. This is an unfor- 
tunate tradition that exists because teacher-train- 
ing institutions have only recently been training 
a small number of teachers to become principals. 
Too many principals are simply glorified clerks 
instead of educational leaders. The same criticism 
can be made of superintendents, who are usually 
ex-high-school teachers without elementary train- 
ing. They are the executive officers of school 
boards, and often they are such poor leaders that 
they carry out only the policies urged by local 
pressure groups. Other teachers in the profession 
do not wish to exert themselves to do any sort of 
research or experiment. These conservative teach- 
ers with limited college training, or with a year or 
two in some liberal-arts college — but holding life 
certificates — are discouraging influences on those 
entering the profession. The conditions under 
which teachers must work are not always pleasant. 


The foregoing is perfectly true and 
every sensible schoolman will agree that 
all prospective teachers must learn accu- 
rately and in good season the full facts 
concerning the burdens and disappoint- 
ments they will be obliged to carry, the 
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shortcomings of some of the people with 
whom they will work, and the limitations 
and hazards of their jobs. 

But to gain a balanced understanding 
of the professional problems of teaching, 
we think that every prospective teacher 
should first be told the favorable circum- 
stances and the lasting satisfactions which 
he will enjoy. 

Teaching is one of the happiest of the 
professions. It involves very few of the 
hazardous elements of the law and of 
engineering. Teachers are not exposed to 
the human misery which doctors, clergy- 
men, social workers, and nurses must con- 
stantly face. The good teacher is practi- 
cally without competition in his job and, 
while the income is limited, it is secure 
and steady. The teacher need not remake 
his entire professional contacts every ten 
years, as do most professional men who 
have constantly changing clientele. Teach- 
ers work in the pleasantest type of build- 
ings, with happy, healthy children, whom 
they may build into sturdy, happy Am- 
erican citizens and wholesome, useful men 
and women. 

Teaching has many advantages which 
more than counterbalance its disadvan- 
tages, and it has in addition satisfactions 
that are peculiarly fine and lasting. This 
is distinctly the time to emphasize the 
true values of teaching and the larger 
compensations not found in the pay check. 


COMPLAINTS AND APPEALS 
THE right of complaint and public appeal 
is so much a part of the American tradi- 
tion and is so widely — and frequently un- 
wisely — exercised by citizens and public 
employees that reference to it in print 
must seem to be a century late. But every- 
one who follows school news with any 
degree of regularity cannot help but be 
struck by the fact that this basic right is 
repeatedly misunderstood and misapplied. 
The result is that endless petty difficulties 
are’ multiplied with consequent waste of 
time and annoyance to all concerned. It is 
commonplace for the citizen who has a 
complaint against a teacher to go to a 
member or the president of the school 
board for an immediate adjustment. 
Teachers who should know better are no 
less guilty of this same approach in seek- 
ing redress for a grievance. And board 
members themselves help maintain these 
erroneous approaches to the solution of 
individual and group difficulties by giving 
them a hearing and promising personal 
action. 

It should be the inflexible rule that all 
complaints and appeals even in small com- 
munities follow a definite line. The citizen 
should be compelled to see first the teacher 
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or his immediate superior, the principal. If 
an adjustment has not been found, the 
superintendent should next be approached. 
Only when these officials have not given 
satisfaction should a board member be 
willing to listen and to require the citizen 
to address the board with his problem. A 
similar line of appeal should be demanded 
strictly of all teachers, with the definite 
understanding that repeated failure to 
observe the authority of department heads, 
principals, and higher executives will be 
followed by a deserved reprimand. There 
may be exceptional or emergency situa- 
tions that justify immediate action by the 
board of education. Such cases will justify 


themselves — and prove the rule as out- 
lined. 
THE SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL 
BOARD 


“If our experience in Somerset, Mass., 
is any criterion,’ writes Supt. Austin J. 
O’Toole, “the ideal three-man school board 
is one made up of a lawyer, a business 
executive, and a former school teacher. 
There may be better combinations, but 
the progressive development of our schools 
has been the result of the harmonious co- 
operation of these three members. Chair- 
man Preston H. Hood is a_ successful 
lawyer, Arthur C. Grantham is the business 
executive, and Mrs. Annie D. Gardner is 
the former school teacher. Their combined 
judgments and wise guidance, flavored with 
the experience of each vocation, makes for 
co-operation, growth, and progress.”’ 


MAKING DEMOCRACY WORK 


The techniques for making democracy 
work are taught consciously and directly 
by the good school. Pupils practice the 
analysis of propaganda; the analysis of 
tactics employed by pressure groups; the 
analysis of the power structure that bring 
certain things to pass. Pupils are taught 
how to search for information. They estab- 
lish the habit of being actively concerned 
about current public affairs. They develop 
a reasonable degree of the ability to arrive 
at group understandings and agreements 
through free discussion. The good school 
is at least experimenting with ways of 
developing loyalties to standards which the 
older generation has let slide. Some are 
doing it through co-operative programs 
with churches and homes. Still others 
through carefully planned ethical emphasis 
in both class and out-of-class activities. 
To an increasing degree, these schools are 
insisting upon having staff members whose 
beliefs and lives are examples of high 
ethical ideals. ——- Edwin A. Nelson, Brock- 
ton, Mass. 


- a — _ 


Public officials who grant a favor expect 
two in return. 
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IN MIDSUMMER 

IN THE cities the worst period of the 
crisis through which the schools have been 
passing appears to be behind us and the 
vast majority of school boards and execu- 
tives can look forward to September with 
assurance that the classrooms will have 
satisfactory teachers, that ample textbooks 
and teaching materials will be available, 
and that at least the most necessary re- 
pairs and freshening-up of buildings and 
grounds have been completed. There is, 
however, no reason for complacence. 

As we remarked last month most of the 
legislatures have voted tax increases and 
the local communities have been more or 
less generous in additions to the property 
tax rates —all to meet the necessary rise 
in teachers salaries. The school boards 
themselves have been astonishingly effect- 
ive in securing municipal financial support 
of the school programs. The present situa- 
tion has, however, a distinctly dark side. 
The present tax rates will have to be de- 
fended from year to year. It is certain 
that the state appropriations and _ local 
millage increases will be eyed enviously by 
politicians and taxpayers groups and will 
be diverted or cut off unless there is sharp 
vigilance. The true values of education 
must be kept in the foreground as the 
best defense against cuts and reductions. 

The most serious aspect of the school 
finance problem at present is the inability 
of the boards to find sufficient money to 
erect new school buildings and to add 
larger units — auditoriums, gymnasiums, 
shops, cafeterias — without which the new 
educational program, especially in the 
obsolescent school plants, is completely 
stymied. The need for new buildings in 
practically all cities is appalling, and relief 
does not seem possible because bond issues 
within the legal limits and even direct 
taxes are, in smaller cities at least, entirely 
beyond local fiscal capacities. The only 
relief which now seems possible must come 
from lower building costs, which will un- 
questionably be delayed until 1948. At 
present the erection of “absolute musts” 
involves serious responsibility which 
should not be evaded. 

During the next three years the teacher 
problem will continue to vex the school 
executives and school boards. The atten- 
dance at teachers’ colleges is growing, but 
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it does not promise to relieve present 
shortages particularly because the new 
salary schedules which require a bachelor’s 
degree as a minimum, quite effectively 
eliminate students from the two- and 
three-year courses. It is not reasonable, 
however, that the school boards are justi- 
fied in allowing the employment of sub- 
standard teachers to drag out indefinitely. 
If the state education departments do not 
have authority to set up a dead line for 
the dismissal of emergency teachers, the 
local boards can and should do so. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 
THE consumer aspect of school subjects 
has been emphasized in recent years with 
excellent results, but not without criticisms 
of schools and teachers. The work in 
industrial arts, arithmetic and secondary 
school mathematics, chemistry, household 
arts, and social science has been improved 
endlessly in interest and practicability by 
the constant emphasis on the problems of 
buying and using the articles and services 
that altogether make up the materials of 
personal and family living in the United 
States. 

The consumer movement has developed 
through the activities of widely separated 
groups. Some of its best proponents have 
been women’s organizations whose simple 
purpose of making the home more efficient 
and of raising the mass standards of living 
in America has been quite unselfish. Other 
groups of advocates have not been looked 
on so favorably because there has been 
evidence that the consumer idea has been, 
to some extent, a mere front for concealing 
political and economic propaganda in 
which collectivism is an essential part. The 
outspoken opposition to the consumer idea 
has come from certain manufacturers and 
selling groups who have an unreasoning 
fear of widespread public knowledge of 
standards, comparisons of quality and per- 
formance, and prices. The entire consumer 
movement is going forward with many 
difficulties. In industry itself, in public 
purchasing, and among large co-operative 
buying groups, progress is rapid because 
competent technical experts and testing 
means are available. Much slower progress 
is being made by the private buyer who 
purchases for family and personal use. 

The best help which the schools can 
give the consumer movement is the de- 
velopment of “intelligent appreciation of 
what is wanted and what can be expected” 
in the standards. Thus the industrial-arts 
teacher can give objective information on 
the basic qualities and performance stand- 
ards of numerous tools, machines, and 
materials used in the trades, in the home, 
and on the farm. The household arts 
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teacher can give very specific information 
on selecting and judging foods, textiles, 
and the great variety of machines, fur- 
niture, and the larger devices that make 
the home convenient, sanitary, and specif- 
ically livable. The leading teachers colleges 
and universities where teachers in these 
fields are prepared are doing much to help 
the household solve its “technical and 
scientific problems” and they have been 
preparing teachers especially on _ the 
secondary level to pass on this information 
to the great mass of students. 

The further development of the con- 
sumer aspects of home economics and 
shopwork may not be without difficulties 
from a minority of less intelligent business- 
men who feel that teachers cannot have 
a complete knowledge of business practices 
and commercial standards. It will take 
considerable teaching skill and a com- 
pletely impartial attitude to present cer- 
tain controversial details of machines and 
devices and it will require constant study 
to keep up with the newest developments 
in materials and the endless devices of 
the home. But it can be done and in time 
business will support consumer education 
as a business building force. 


BALANCED SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
A SCHOOL building recently came to the 
attention of the editors in which the com- 
bined cubic content of the auditorium and 
gymnasium exceeded the cubage of the 
entire academic classrooms, laboratories, 
and service areas of the building. The 
rather elaborate finish of the auditorium 
and the fixed seating of the gymnasium 
added to the unbalance of cost of this 
school. While this situation is uncommon, 
it does call attention to a problem which 
is certain to vex school authorities in the 
next decade. The postwar school plants 
which are being planned in practically 
every city must be studied for balance — 
balance in the instructional areas and 
balance in cost and ultimate economy. 

The size and finish of auditoriums and 
gymnasiums is only one of the elements 
which are likely to be overbuilt. In smaller 
schools this difficulty is readily overcome 
by a study of the program and by building 
into one combined unit all the facilities 
which the school will really need for 
physical education, play, dramatics, and 
for those fine educational experiences com- 
monly spoken of as auditorium activities. 

Most of the mistakes in planning schools 
are difficult to discern because they are 
pretty well hidden from the layman and 
even from the professional schoolman. The 
new movement for improving the class- 
room which is excellent in itself illustrates 
the point. The rooms projected are not 
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without danger of excessive cubage, waste 
in the construction of ceilings and roofs, 
and trouble spots that mean high mainte- 
nance and repair costs. Some of the uses of 
new materials seem to be made without 
sufficient study of the end results in educa- 
tional utility and cost. 

The postwar school building is certain to 
be radically different in arrangement, con- 
struction, and appearance. The school 
executives should be quite certain that the 
changes can be justified in use and 
economy. 


OCCUPATION? 

AT THE recent convention of the Wiscon- 
sin School Board Association, resentment 
was expressed against some of the publicity 
given to teaching as a profession. It was 
the opinion of a board member that total 
teaching conditions have been improved so 
much in recent years that the current stric- 
tures about the sad lot of teachers do not 
apply. And it was added that, unless the 
favorable sides of teaching were presented, 
it will be difficult to maintain staffs and to 
induce young people to accept teaching 
positions. As a result of the discussion 
a committee was appointed to counter- 
act the unfavorable propaganda concerning 
teaching. 

In contrast to the attitude expressed by 
this discussion, the following paragraph, an 
extract from the monthly of a University 
College of Education, appeared in the 
weekly bulletin of a city school system: 

Those who plan to enter the teaching protes 
sion need to consider the conditions under which 
they will probably work. Classes are not always 
held to 25 pupils or fewer. Building facilities may 
not permit it. Pupils are not selected —they are 
the children of all the people. This is a normal 
situation, wholesome in every way. Individual dif- 
ferences are marked in any public school group. 
These differences are known to teachers and must 
be provided for in instruction. Principals lack 
leadership and are conservative. This is an unfor- 
tunate tradition that exists because teacher-train- 
ing institutions have only recently been training 
a small number of teachers to become principals. 
Too many principals are simply glorified clerks 
instead of educational leaders. The same criticism 
can be made of superintendents, who are usually 
ex-high-school teachers without elementary train- 
ing. They are the executive officers of school 
boards, and often they are such poor leaders that 
they carry out only the policies urged by local 
pressure groups. Other teachers in the profession 
do not wish to exert themselves to do any sort of 
research or experiment. These conservative teach- 
ers with limited college training, or with a year or 
two in some liberal-arts college — but holding life 
certificates — are discouraging influences on those 
entering the profession. The conditions under 
which teachers must work are not always pleasant. 

The foregoing is perfectly true and 
every sensible schoolman will agree that 
all prospective teachers must learn accu- 
rately and in good season the full facts 
concerning the burdens and disappoint- 


ments they will be obliged to carry, the 
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shortcomings of some of the people with 
whom they will work, and the limitations 
and hazards of their jobs. 

But to gain a balanced understanding 
of the professional problems of teaching, 
we think that every prospective teacher 
should first be told the favorable circum- 
stances and the lasting satisfactions which 
he will enjoy. 

Teaching is one of the happiest of the 
professions. It involves very few of the 
hazardous elements of the law and of 
engineering. Teachers are not exposed to 
the human misery which doctors, clergy- 
men, social workers, and nurses must con- 
stantly face. The good teacher is practi- 
cally without competition in his job and, 
while the income is limited, it is secure 
and steady. The teacher need not remake 
his entire professional contacts every ten 
years, as do most professional men who 
have constantly changing clientele. Teach- 
ers work in the pleasantest type of build- 
ings, with happy, healthy children, whom 
they may build into sturdy, happy Am- 
erican citizens and wholesome, useful men 
and women. 

Teaching has many advantages which 
more than counterbalance its disadvan- 
and it has in addition satisfactions 
that are peculiarly fine and lasting. This 
is distinctly the time to emphasize the 
true values of teaching and the larger 
compensations not found in the pay check. 


COMPLAINTS AND APPEALS 
THE right of complaint and public appeal 
is so much a part of the American tradi- 
tion and is so widely — and frequently un- 
wisely — exercised by citizens and public 
employees that reference to it in print 
must seem to be a century late. But every- 
one who follows school news with any 
degree of regularity cannot help but be 
struck by the fact that this basic right is 
repeatedly misunderstood and misapplied. 
The result is that endless petty difficulties 
are’ multiplied with consequent waste of 
time and annoyance to all concerned. It is 
commonplace for the citizen who has a 
complaint against a teacher to go to a 
member or the president of the school 
board for an immediate adjustment. 
Teachers who should know better are no 
less guilty of this same approach in seek- 
ing redress for a grievance. And board 
members themselves help maintain these 
erroneous approaches to the solution of 
individual and group difficulties by giving 
them a hearing and promising personal 
action. 

It should be the inflexible rule that all 
complaints and appeals even in small com- 
munities follow a definite line. The citizen 
should be compelled to see first the teacher 


tages, 
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or his immediate superior, the principal. If 
an adjustment has not been found, the 
superintendent should next be approached. 
Only when these officials have not given 
satisfaction should a board member be 
willing to listen and to require the citizen 
to address the board with his problem. A 
similar line of appeal should be demanded 
strictly of all teachers, with the definite 
understanding that repeated failure to 
observe the authority of department heads, 
principals, and higher executives will be 
followed by a deserved reprimand. There 
may be exceptional or emergency situa- 
tions that justify immediate action by the 
board of education. Such cases will justify 


themselves — and prove the rule as out- 
lined. 
THE SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL 
BOARD 


“If our experience in Somerset, Mass., 
is any criterion,’ writes Supt. Austin J. 
O’Toole, “the ideal three-man school board 
is one made up of a lawyer, a business 
executive, and a former school teacher. 
There may be better combinations, but 
the progressive development of our schools 
has been the result of the harmonious co- 
operation of these three members. Chair- 
man Preston H. Hood is a_ successful 
lawyer, Arthur C. Grantham is the business 
executive, and Mrs. Annie D. Gardner is 
the former school teacher. Their combined 
judgments and wise guidance, flavored with 
the experience of each vocation, makes for 
co-operation, growth, and progress.”’ 


MAKING DEMOCRACY WORK 


The techniques for making democracy 
work are taught consciously and directly 
by the good school. Pupils practice the 
analysis of propaganda; the analysis of 
tactics employed by pressure groups; the 
analysis of the power structure that bring 
certain things to pass. Pupils are taught 
how to search for information. They estab- 
lish the habit of being actively concerned 
about current public affairs. They develop 
a reasonable degree of the ability to arrive 
at group understandings and agreements 
through free discussion. The good school 
is at least experimenting with ways of 
developing loyalties to standards which the 
older generation has let slide. Some are 
doing it through co-operative programs 
with churches and homes. Still others 
through carefully planned ethical emphasis 
in both class and out-of-class activities. 
To an increasing degree, these schools are 
insisting upon having staff members whose 
beliefs and lives are examples of high 
ethical ideals. —— Edwin A. Nelson, Brock- 
ton, Mass. 


+> _ 


Public officials who grant a favor expect 
two in return. 




































































THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL INSURANCE FUND 


Since 1895 the St. Louis board of education 
has had a so-called insurance fund, the general 
purpose of which has been to eliminate the ex- 
pense of insurance premiums, to be paid to com- 
mercial insurance companies, and to make avail- 
able funds for the repairing of damages caused 
by fires in the school buildings. The fund which 
began with annual appropriations of $5,000, has 
grown to a present total of $349,679.35, invested 
in interest bearing bonds. 

William M. Susanka, auditor of the board of 
education, divides the history of the fund into 
four periods. Between the years 1895 and 1911 
the sum of $5,000 was set aside annually as a 
sinking fund. During the period, $70,000 were 
accumulated in the annual appropriations and in- 
terest, and expenditures were made for insurance 
premiums and for actual repairs of fire damages 
amounting to $19,000, leaving a balance of $51,- 
130 in the fund. 

The second period included the years 1911 to 
1930. During this time, the fund was expanded 
to meet losses caused by storm as well as fire. 
During the 19 years, the board paid into the 
fund and received interest payments of $163,884. 
The sum of $32,559 was paid out for fire and 
storm damages, and insurance premiums amount- 
ing to $600 were paid. The net fund amounted to 
$130,728. 

The fund did not pay all the damages suffered 
by the schools. In 1927, the city was hit by a 
tornado, which caused a damage of $80,500. Dur- 
ing the same period too, the board carried fire 
and other insurance amounting to $1,668,350 on 
some of its special buildings and other properties. 
The premiums for this insurance were paid inde- 
pendently from the general funds of the schools. 

Between 1930 and 1943, the purpose of the 
fund was changed somewhat in order to include 
protection against tornadoes and other losses, and 
to pay premiums for commercial insurance on 
property exposed to unusual hazards. The annual 
deposits in the fund were fixed at $30,000 an- 
nually, but after two years were reduced to $20,- 
000 annually. Payments were discontinued during 
four depression years. 

During the years 1943 to 1946, the scope of the 
fund was again expanded, this time to include 
the amount of premiums which would have to be 
paid for inclusive-coverage policies on all build- 
ings and other physical properties of the schools. 
The fund on December 31, 1946, amounted to 
$349,675. 

Mr. Susanka proposes that the fund be ex- 
panded to $500,000, which is approximately the 
replacement value of an ordinary elementary 
school. To accelerate the attainment of the limit 
desired, he urges that the annual contribution be 
stepped up by the amounts now paid as premiums 
for accident and liability insurance and other 
special coverages. 

The fund is considered to be a success. 


A.S.T.M. STANDARDS PUBLISHED 


The 1946 Edition of the American Society for 
Testing Materials Standards has just been pub- 
lished in five parts. The work which includes 
almost 7000 closely printed pages presents over 
1400 specifications and tests accepted by the 
Society in co-operation with technical organiza- 


tions and testing laboratories and represents 
every phase of American industry and manu- 
facture. 


The new book, which was originally issued in 
one small volume, includes the following: Part 
IA, Ferrous Metals; Part IB, Non-Ferrous 
Metals; Part II, Nonmetallic Materials — con- 
structional; Part IIIA, Nonmetallic Materials — 
coal and coke, petroleum products, aromatic 
hydrocarbons, soaps, waters, textiles, gaseous 
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fuels; Part IIIB, Nonmetallic Materials, electrical 
insulating materials, plastics, rubber, paper, ship- 
ping containers, adhesives. 

The most popular of the books has been de- 
voted to Ferrous Metals. Part IIIB includes the 
largest number of new standards and tests and is 
particularly important because of the vast de- 
velopment which has occurred in recent years in 
the field of plastics, adhesives, and rubber 
products. 

The books which sell at $8 each (Part II, $12) 
are available from the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, 1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


SALARY POLICY AND SCHEDULE FOR 
KALAMAZOO CLERKS 


The board of education of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
on April 21, adopted a salary policy and schedule 
for school clerks for the year 1947. The schedule, 
which is based on experience, training, and classi- 
fication covers (1) secretary to the superintendent, 
business manager, and principal; (2) secretary 
or clerk to directors, supervisors, junior high and 
elementary, and child accounting; and (3) secre- 
tary or clerk in the central high school, junior 
high school, visiting teacher, and clerks in the 
research office, business office, pay roll, and 
switchboard. 

Clerks new to the school system will receive 
credit for all previous work experience, except 
that no one may be credited with more than five 
years’ experience. They will also receive credit for 
Kalamazoo experience, and in addition, credit for 
experience outside of the city not to exceed five 
years. 

Annual increments amount to $7.50 each month 
in the school year. Increments will be allowed for 
a full year’s experience in the city, or for a major 
fraction of a year but not for a half year or less. 
Salaries are based on ten months’ work. 

Clerks with high school training start at $1,400 
and advance to $2,075 in the tenth year, and to 
$2,500 in the sixteenth year. Those with one year 
college training begin at $1,450 and advance to 
$2,125 in the tenth year, and to $2,500 in the 
fifteenth year. Those with two years’ college 
training start at $1,500 and go to $2,175 in the 
tenth year, and to $2,500 in the fifteenth year. 
Those with three years’ training start at $1,550 
and go te $2,225 in the tenth year, and to $2,500 
in the fourteenth year. Those with four years’ 
training start at $1,600 and go to $2,275 in the 
tenth year, and to $2,500 in the thirteenth year. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Space and Equipment for Homemaking Education 

Paper, 29 pp., 25 cents. California State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, Calif. 

The chiefs of the Bureau of Homemaking Education 
and of Schoolhouse Planning have combined in this 
pamphlet to present their ideas of a model homemaking 
department, particularly for schools needing (a) a single 
all-purpose room, (6) two rooms, (c) 3 fooms. In ad- 
dition to isometric projections and formal plans, com- 
plete lists are provided of facilities for built-in furniture 
for cooking, clothing construction, and model house- 
keeping areas. Plans are provided for model storage 
cabinets, unit cooking tables, racks, etc. The booklet will 
be found particularly helpful by teachers who are co- 
operating in the planning of new buildings and by 
architects, 


Survey of School Needs 

Prepared by Basil T. Coleman 
eastern Queens, New York City 
tion, New York City. 

This study is limited to the and junior 
high school needs of a rapidly growing middle class 
and better-than-average residential section east of Flushing 
Bay and north of the Long Island Railroad, a section that 
now has a population of a quarter million people, about 
15.4 persons per acre. The area is expected to develop 
in a period of about ten years to a population of more 


North- 
Educa- 


Paper, 
The 


55 pp. 
Board of 


elementary 


than half a million of about 31.8 persons per acre 
It is estimated that the district will ultimately have 
50 school districts each to be served by an elementary 
school of 1200 capacity for a K6 organization. While 
the districts will vary enormously in size and popula- 
tion, depending on the one-family, two-family, or 
four-story garden-type apartment housing which are all 
permitted, no child will be obliged to walk more than 
five eighths of a mile. The same total area can be 


served by 13 junior high schools for grades 7, 8, and 9, 
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placed about 154 miles apart and planned for 1500 
pupils each. The total area now is in need of additions 
to be built to 12 existing elementary schools and of 7 
complete new buildings, sites for which should be bought 
at once. There are no junior high schools in operation 
so that sites should be bought before further development 
occurs, and buildings erected as needs indicate. 

The present study, which was made in the Division 
of Housing and Business Administration headed by As- 
sociate Superintendent N. L. Engelhardt, provides a 
clue to the complexity of the New York problem. In spite 
of the fact that the area is to be devoted to homes 
and suffers no great irregularities of terrain or thorough- 


fares, special land uses or old and decadent neighbor- 
hoods, there are vast uncertainties due to the type of 
garden apartments or small homes which large land 


owners may in the 
conservative in its 
endless adjustments 


future decide to erect. The study is 
recommendations and will allow of 
to developing needs 


In-Service Training Sheets 

Edited by Myron L. Hineline. Paper, 75 pp. Milwaukee 
Board of School Directors, Milwaukee, Wis. 

These sheets provide the basic policy and procedures 
for the care and maintenance of the Milwaukee school 
plant. Every aspect of the service from personnel re- 
lationships to purchasing forms is presented in brief, 
practical forms. The document is proof of the high 
quality of plant service enjoyed by Milwaukee 


Recreation Areas, Their Design and Equipment 

By George D. Butler. Cloth Quarto, xvi-174 pp., $6. 
A. S. Barnes and Co., New York 18, N. Y 

This work, the successor to two earlier volumes on 
play areas prepared for the National Recreation As- 
sociation, embraces a practical discussion of the design, 
construction, equipping, and beautification of municipal 
and village playgrounds. The types included range from 
the small play lot, through various types of playfields, 
to the most ambitious athletic field. Schoolmen will find 
the book practical, specific in its recommendations, and 
fully illustrated with plans and photographs. The sections 
on athletic fields, on lighting, landscaping, and winter 
uses of areas are particularly effective. The book is an 
essential tool in school business offices. 


Asphalt Tile 
Simplified Practice Recommendation, R 225-47. U. § 
Bureau of Standards. 5 cents. Washington, D. C. 
Limits the color, size, and type of asphalt floor tile 
and core base. 


School Building Needs, Columbiana, O. 


By W. R. Flesher, and Associates. Paper, 66 pp., 
mimeographed. Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 

This survey is a complete analysis of a small city 


of 2700 population, with one elementary-secondary school 
plant, and a rather high-grade school. The plant is in 
need of four additional classrooms, a gymnasium, and 
remodeling of the service rooms, all to cost $350,000 and 
well within the fiscal ability of the district. The report 
includes the two excellent forms of the MHoly-Arnold 
School Building Score Card. 


Finance and Business Administration 
April, 1947, issue of the Review of Educational Re- 
search, published by the American Education Research 
Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C 
The present review of educational publishings relating 


to school finance and business administration has been 
prepared by 11 professional educators and embraces ma- 
terials published between October, 1943, and October, 
1946. Emphasis is placed on financial planning and sup- 


port, budgeting, accounting, educational analysis, 
credits, the financial aspects of school district reorganiza- 
tion, transportation, and personnel management. The study 
makes rather clear that there are vast areas for research 
in school-business administration and finance, and par- 
ticularly in personnel work. 


HONOR MR. PEIFER 


cost 


The board of education and the teachers of the Easton, 
Pa., school district recently 
honored R. E. Peifer, retiring 
secretary of the schools, at 
a community testimonial din- 
ner at which members of 
the board of education, the 
mayor of the city and other 
prominent citizens spoke of 


Mr. Peifer’s 36 years of service 
to the schools. Mr. Anderson, 
secretary of the Philadelphia 
School District, in summariz- 
ing Mr. Peifer’s work, men- 
tioned the fact that the effi- 
ciency of the Easton school 
board business office is known 
throughout the state. “He is 
the most respected secretary in 
the commonwealth,’”’ Mr. Ander- 
son said, “His retirement is a distinct loss to the Easton 
School District and the educational system in the state.” 





R. E. Peifer 
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BETTER ‘ 
SCHOOLROOM 
SEATING 
THROUGH 
SCIENCE 


Exclusive with 
AMERICAN UNIVERSAL DESKS 


Only American Universal Desks provide 
this special posture feature—a foot-rest 
scientifically designed to contribute 
most effectively to comfort and hy- 
gienically correct posture in vari- 
ous relaxed positions. Ribbed 
to resist marring. 


a — 


I took exhaustive scientific research and experi- 
mentation and rigorous testing by actual 
use in schools to perfect the many im- 
portant exclusive features which make American 
Universal Desks invaluable aids in teaching 
youngsters good posture habits, and in promot- 
ing sight conservation. 

These exclusive and essential posture-comfort 
features—found in no other school desk—help 
keep pupils healthier, more alert, more respon- 
sive. American Universal Desks are handsome, 


World's Leader in 


Public Seating 
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American Universal Better-Sight Desk No. 333 


rugged, and durable, too. They’re built to give 
years of economical service. Why not look into 
the possibility of modernizing your school with 
American Universal Desks? Discuss your plans 
with our Seating Engineers. Write today for 
complete information! 


Everything you need in fine-quality school furniture 


American Universal Desks; Envoy Chairs, Desks, 
and Tablet-Arm Chairs; Universal Tables; Steel 
Folding Chairs; Bodiform Auditorium Chairs. 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN... Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


TELL ROLL ALLL 





MANUFACTURERS OF SCHOOL, AUDITORIUM, THEATRE, CHURCH, TRANSPORTATION AND STADIUM SEATING 
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Gnatifying Increases tn “Jeachers' Salaries 





MARYLAND TEACHERS SALARIES INCREASED 


A survey of the Maryland schools during the 
first week in July indicated that eight counties 
and the city of Baltimore have adopted new 
schedules for teachers’ salaries which are higher 
than the minimums established by the 1947 ses- 
sion of the Maryland state legislature. The new 
schedules are in force in Allegany, Anne Arundel, 
Baltimore, Calvert, Hartford, Kent, Prince 
Georges, and Washington counties. In Mont- 
gomery County a new schedule is in prepara- 
tion, but it has been pointed out that the 
amounts paid in 1947-48 were at least $300 
above the new minimum state scale. 


ADJUST SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education at Westwood, N. J., 
has adopted a special plan for equitably reward- 
ing teachers under a new schedule to be put in 
operation in September, 1947. Supervising Prin- 
cipal Charles Muschell reports that teachers who 
have been employed in the schools for some 
years will under the strict interpretation of the 
new schedule receive inadequate increases in 
pay. All of these inadequacies cannot be over- 
come immediately. 

The plan for bringing all teachers up to their 
proper place in the new schedule involves the 
crediting to the teachers of from 1 to 1000 in 
equity points. Equity points represent in dollars 
the amount of difference between the amount of 
money which the teacher should receive under 
the new schedule and the amount she is actually 
receiving at this time. In addition to the regular 
normal merit increments, the following schedule 
of adjustments has been put into effect: 


Inequity Adjustment 
0-200 50 
201-400 75 
401-600 100 
601-800 150 
801—1000 200 


The schedule of adjustments will be applied 
annually until the teacher has reached her proper 
compensation. 


NEW MEXICO RAISES SALARIES 


R. J. Mullins, executive secretary of the New 
Mexico education association has released a sum- 
mary of each county’s 1947-48 teachers’ salary 
schedules, headed by Santa Fe county’s maximum 
of $3,960 for teachers with master’s degrees and 
20 years experience. 

McKinley county had the second highest maxi- 
mum, $3,725, followed closely by Bernalillo 
county with $3,700. 

All but six counties — Colfax, Curry, Lincoln, 
Mora, Quay, and Sierra have adopted a base 
salary of $2,400 for teachers with bachelor’s de- 
grees and $2,600 for teachers with master’s 
degrees. 

The minimum for teachers with two years’ 
college ranges from $1,800 to $2,200, and for 
three years from $1,900 to $2,280. 

A majority of the counties offer sick leave 
with pay, ranging from 5 to 10 days each year, 
and a few counties provide for accumulated un- 
used sick pay up to 30 days. 

With a few exceptions, the administrative units 
provide for payment of 20 per cent of the teach- 
ers’ premiums for group health and hospitaliza- 
tion insurance. 


LONGVIEW RAISES SCHEDULE 


Substantial increases in salaries for the 140 
teachers in the Longview, Tex., public schools 
have been approved by action of the board of 
school trustees. 

Supt. H. L. Foster has announced that the 
raises amount to about 25 per cent over current 
figures on an annual basis. 

The beginning salary for teachers with a bach- 


elor’s degree will be $2,007, and this figure will 
be increased through 12 increments to a top of 
$2,655. 

For teachers with master’s degrees, the schedule 
will begin at $2,232 and will climb to $2,880 for 
a teacher with 12 years of experience. 


PROVIDENCE SALARY SCHEDULE 


A single salary schedule of the preparation- 
experience type will go into effect in Providence, 
R. I., in September, 1947, under a recent order 
of the School Committee. All teachers will be 
paid a minimum of $1,800 and a maximum of 
$4,000, without plateaus, with $200 in addition 
to the schedule for a master’s degree and $400 
additional for a doctor’s degree. Annual incre- 
ments will be $100. The method of transition 
from the old schedule provides immediate in- 
crease of $300 to $500 in elementary schools and 
junior high schools, and $200 to $400 in the 
senior high schools, plus a new state grant of 
$600. The new scale will require $4,031,000 for 
the year 1947-48. 


MALDEN SALARIES RAISED 


On January 1, 1947, the school committee of 
Malden, Mass., made effective a permanent salary 
increase above the maximum of $400 for all 
women teachers; $350 for all men teachers; and 
$260 for all clerical and custodial employees. 

Supt. Chester W. Holmes reports that in the 
fall of 1947 the school committee will act upon 
the superintendent’s recommendation for the 
adoption of a single-salary schedule, emphasizing 
preparation rather than position. This schedule 
will carry 12 annual increments of $120 for all 
teachers. The maximum salaries recommended are 
$3,800 for those possessing the bachelor’s degree; 
$4,000 for the master’s degree; and $4,200 for 
those who have done six years’ graduate study 
beyond the high school in recognized institutions 
of higher learning or who hold a doctorate degree. 
Mid-degree maximums of $3,900 and $4,100 are 
proposed for those whose work is more than 15 


semester credits beyond the bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees respectively. 
ST. LOUIS SALARIES 
The teachers’ salary schedule for 1947-48 


adopted by the board of education at St. Louis, 
Mo., raises the starting salary from $1,700 to 
$2,400 and the maximum at $4,500 instead of 
$4,100, attainable in 12 years instead of 17 years. 
Principals’ salaries will range from $4,750 to 
$6,500, compared to the former range of $4,300 
to $6.000. All nonteaching employees have been 
granted a cost-of-living raise of $250 dating 
from July 1, 1947. The increases will add $975,- 
000 to the annual budget. 


PENNSYLVANIA TEACHERS’ PAY 


Governor James H. Duff of Pennsylvania has 
signed the 1947 school support act under which 
$173,000,000 will be made available, and which 
establishes mandatory salary schedules ranging 
from $1,950 to $3,400. In effect the law will pro- 
vide raises in pay of $150 to $550 for the 58,000 
teachers outside the two metropolitan cities. 

Climaxing long weeks of controversy in the 
legislature the new law replaces an act of 1945 
which established a minimum for most teachers 
at $1,400 a year. It provides instead that those 
with standard certificates begin at $1,950 and 
those with college training at $2,000. An additional 
$200 will be paid to teachers with master’s 
degrees. 

Governor Duff has been quoted as saying that 
the raise, which increases state grants by 
$48,000,000 over those in 1945, is “larger than any 
heretofore ever made.” 

The new law also establishes a $2,175 to $4,000 
scale for Philadelphia and Pittsburgh’s 10,000 
teachers, and provides higher pay for better 
trained instructors. 
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NEW LONDON, CONN., SCHEDULE 


Supt. S. B. Bueler has announced that the 
1947-48 school budget is based on a new teach- 
ers’ salary schedule in place of the schedule in 
force during the past year, which ranged from 
$1,600 for beginners with four years of training 
to $2,300 as a normal maximum reached in 15 
years. The new schedule provides for a range 
of $2,100 to $3,100 for teachers in this category. 
For teachers with two years of training the 
beginning figure has been increased from $1,425 
to $1,800; for those with three years’ training 
from $1,500 to $1,900, and for teachers with 
master’s degrees from $1,750 to $2,300. 

In all categories the range between the minimum 
and maximum is $1,000 reached in 13 years. 
These figures are exclusive of professional study 
credits, for which there is a maximum allowance 
of $100, and of supplementary assignment credits 
such as for elementary school principals and 
directors of special activities in the high school. 


HIGHLAND PARK SALARY SCHEDULE 


The 1947 revision of the teachers’ salary sched- 
ule for Highland Park, Mich., has been adopted 
by the board of education upon recommendation 
of Supt. H. L. Shibler. The schedule is of the 
preparation — experience type, effective in the 
grades and the high school with no differentials 
because of sex, marriage, dependents, or school. 
The schedule involves the following minimum 
and maximum limits: bachelor’s degree, $2,400 
minimum, $4,200 maximum; master’s degree, 
$2,700 minimum, $4,500 maximum; doctor’s de- 
gree, $3,000 minimum, $4,800 maximum. The 
annual increments are $200. 

Liberal additional pay is granted to counselors 
and department heads. Thus, the maximum of a 
department head holding a doctor’s degree is 
$5,200; of the director of pupil personnel, $6,050; 
of administrative assistant, $6,300. The maximum 
of an elementary principal is $6,125; of a sec- 
ondary principal, $6,627; of the director of sec- 
ondary schools, $7,107. 

The schedule is planned for a ten month school 
year, and the teaching load is fixed at 25 to 30 
class periods per week. Sick leave is at the rate 
of one day for each month of service, cumulative 
annually to 12 days. 


WAUKEGAN REPORTS 


The school board of Waukegan City School 
District, Waukegan, Ill., has frankly discussed 
its financial and teachers’ salary problems in 
“The School Board Newsletter” for June, 1947. 
The board has increased the salaries of teachers 
from a minimum of $1,700 per year to a mini- 
mum of $2,400. This increase which amounts to 
$14 per week for the 52 weeks of the year, will 
involve an addition of $100,000 to the annual 
school budget. 

The new salary schedule presumes that all 
beginning teachers have four years of college 
training and provides annual increases of $100 up 
to $3,250 in the tenth year. Teachers who have 
15 graduate hours in addition to their bachelor’s 
degree may rise to $3,500 in the fifteenth year; 
and those holding a master’s degree may be 
paid $3,750 in the twentieth year. Those carrying 
30 graduate hours in addition to the master’s 
degree will receive $4,000 in the twenty-fifth 
year. 

The board of education calls attention to the 
fact that the annual cost of conducting the 
schools in 1945-46 was the fourth lowest in a 
list of comparable school districts in the north- 
east section of Illinois. 

—_—— > — 

®& The board of education at Battle Creek, 
Mich., has increased the salaries of teachers by 
approximately $600 per year. The recently ap- 
proved cost of living adjustment has been made 
without disturbing the basic salary schedule 
adopted a year ago. Amendments to the schedule 
provide for annual increments of $100, sabbatical 
leave on half pay, and liberal sick leave allow- 
ances. 

(Additional Salary News on page 52) 
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Now! LIFE INSURANCE 


EXPERTS PROVE THAT 


FORD TRUCKS LAST 
19.0° LONGER 
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FOr THE first time in history, 
the scientific methods used by 
life insurance companies in com- 
puting rates have been put to work 
in figuring out life-expectancy 
tables for Ford Trucks. 


4,967,000 Trucks Studied ... 


Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, 
leading New York life insurance 


the other 4 sales leaders! Why is 
this true? Because Ford Trucks are 
built stronger. They’re bxi/t to last 
longer! That extra life that’s put 
into Ford Trucks comes from 
Ford experience in building more 
trucks than any other manufac- 
turer. Ford knows how to build 
trucks that last longer! 
See your Ford Dealer 


actuaries, assembled the records of 
all trucks of the five sales leaders 
registered from 1933 through 
1941 ... 4,967,000 trucks in all. 
Then they prepared f¢ruck life- 
expectancy tables in exactly the 
same way that they prepare human 
life-expectancy tables for life insur- 
ance companies. 


Ford Trucks On Top! 


The result? Ford Trucks Last 
Longer! Up to 19.6% longer than (atti | 


What Longer Truck Life Means to You... 
Why It Pays to Wait for a New Ford Truck! 


It stands to reason the longer you use 
a truck, the less it costs to own. That’s 
why longer-lived Ford Trucks are the 
top truck value. And, logically, Ford 
longevity means lower maintenance 
costs .. . less time in the shop. It 
means more unused miles when 
you’re ready to trade, and a better 
trade-in. Yes, any way you look at it, 
you'll get more truck for your money 
with a Ford Truck . . . because Ford 
Trucks last longer! 


today. See the life-expect- 
ancy charts. You'll see 
why it’ll pay you to place 
your order for a Ford... 
thetruck that lasts longer! 


Proof 


——— 


RON ie 


The life expectancy of a Ford Truck is: 
13.1% longer than that of Truck "8" 
3.2% longer than that of Truck “C” 
7.6% longer than that of Truck “D” 
19.6% longer than that of Truck "E” 
OFFICIAL ACTUARIAL CERTIFICATE 
Based on the application of sound and accepted 
actuarial methods to the actual experience as 
measured by truck registrations, we hereby 
certify that, in our opinion, the accompanying 
table fairly presents the relative life-expectancy 
of the trucks involved. 


WOLFE, CORCORAN AND LINDER 
Life Insurance Actuaries, New York, N. Y. 
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For AU Your School Needs 


All Beckley-Cardy merchandise is guaranteed 


to give the utmost in satisfaction and service. 


Thousands of school buyers who have been 
purchasing all of their needs from Beckley- 
Cardy since 1907 attest to the advantages of 


Beckley-Cardy service. 


Write at once for our new No. 84, Buyer’s 


Guide, cataloging all of your school needs. 






CAR DY 


SINCE 1907 


INDIANA AVENUE 
16, ILLINOIS 
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PERTH AMBOY SALARY GUIDE 

Upon recommendation of Supt. W. C. McGinnis, 
the board of education at Perth Amboy, N. J., 
has adopted a salary guide under which all teach- 
ers will receive an increase in salary during 1947- 
48 ranging from $200 to $700. The guide raises the 
minimum employment basis to a bachelor’s degree 
and sets the salary for beginners at $2,000. For 
beginners with a master’s degree the initial salary 
is $2,100. Annual increments are $150, and maxi- 
mum salaries are $3,900 for bachelors and $4,150 
for masters. A few teachers at present employed 
who are without degree will receive increases and 
may ultimately rise to a maximum of $3,600. 

Heads of departments in the high school will 
receive $150 annually in addition to regular 
salary. Deans will receive a maximum of $4,150, 
and if they hold a master’s degree $4,400. Super- 
visors will range from $3,000 to $4,300; if they 
hold a master’s degree from $3,250 to $4,550. Ele- 
mentary principals will range from $3,200 to 
$4,500; with a master’s degree from $3,450 to 
$4,750. The salary of the superintendent is fixed 
at $9,000; of the high school principal $6,000; 
and of the high school vice-principal $4,400. 


CRETE SCHOOLS ADOPT SALARY PROGRAM 

A new salary program has been adopted by 
the Crete, Ill., public schools effective with the 
1947-48 school term. The salaries are to be based 
upon successful experience, professional training, 
evaluation of services rendered, participation in 
extracurricular activities, and assumption of re 
sponsibilities over and above the normal teaching 
load 

Teaching personnel is divided into four classes, 
on the basis of professional training. Teachers in 
Class I, having 60 hours of professional training 
(two years beyond high school) but less than 90 
hours, start at a salary of $1,800 and receive 


annual increments of approximately $60 until 
they reach a maximum of $2,610 in 14 years. 
Teachers in Class II, having 90 hours professional 
training but less than 120 hours, start at $1,900 
and receive annual increments of approximately 
$60 until they reach a maximum of $2,710. 
Teachers in Class III, having a B.A. degree, start 
at $2,000 and receive increments of approxi- 
mately $75 per year to a maximum of $3,100; 
those in Class IV, having a M.A. degree, begin 
at $2,150 and receive annual increments of ap- 
proximately $100 to a maximum of $3,450. Addi- 
tional compensation may be allowed for extra 
teaching and extracurricular duties. 


VINELAND’S NEW SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education for the Vineland and 
Landis Township Schools, Vineland, N. J., has 
adopted a new salary schedule for the teachers 
and other school employees. A. L. Donley, super- 
vising principal, states that the high lights of 
the schedule provide: 

Teachers with bachelor’s degree or less: min- 
imum, $1,800; maximum, $3,700. Annual incre- 
ment for satisfactory service, $100; for training 
improvement (assuming satisfactory service), $50 
additional. 

Teachers with master’s degree: minimum, 
$2,100; maximum, $4,000. Annual increment, fol- 
lowing receipt of degree, $300; in other years, 
$150. 

Nonteaching principals with bachelor’s degree 
or less: maximum, $4,000 to $4,200 depending on 
size of school; with master’s degree, $4,300 to 
$4,500; high school, $5,500. 

High school department heads: $50 per teacher 
in addition to regular salary, up to $200. 

Teaching principals: $50 per classroom in 
addition to regular salary, up to $200. 

Recognition of experience: Teachers with 
master’s degree, up to eight years; teachers with 
bachelor’s degree, $100 per year up to eight 
years and $50 additional for graduate study for 
each 3-point course up to 24 points. 





TEACHERS’ SALARY NEWS 
® Teachers of the Lincoln, Ill., high school 
have been granted salary increases under a new 
salary schedule providing starting salaries at 
$2,400 for women and $2,600 for men, with a 
maximum of $3,400 for women and $3,600 for 
men. 
®& Appleton, Wis. The school board has ordered 
an increase in salary of $150 to be paid to all 
teachers in the grades and high schools. The be- 
ginning rate for teachers with a bachelor’s de- 
gree has been fixed at $2,100, which is the 
median of Wisconsin city school systems outside 
of Milwaukee. The board will require all teachers 
to earn credit for six semester hours of graduate 
work each five years until a master’s degree 
has been received. 
® Streator, Ill. The new salary schedule for 
1947-48 will range from $2,400 for beginners to 
$3,600 for men with a master’s degree and 14 
years local service. 
®& The board of education at Goose Creek, Tex., 
has fixed the minimum pay of teachers at $2,250 
and the maximum after ten years of service, at 
$3,330. 
® At the Searles High School, Great Barrington, 
Mass., teachers salaries have been raised to the 
maximum of $3,300. In the grade schools of the 
city, the maximum has been placed at $3,000 and 
the minimum for beginning teachers at $2,000. 
& Supt. C. S. Porter reports that the elementary 
schools of Missoula, Mont., District No. 1, have 
granted for 1947-48 an “across the board” in- 
crease of $600 to all teachers and principals. This 
required a vote on a special levy of 15.4 mills 
which carried by a 5 to 1 majority. The new 
schedule provides a $2,500 minimum and a $3,100 
maximum for teachers in the system during the 
past year. For the year 1948—49 all teachers will 
be on a schedule providing an annual increment 


of $100 up to maximums of $2,800, $3,200, 
$3,600, and $3,800 for two, three, four, and 
five years of training respectively, above uigh 
school. 
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the professional projectionist is in an ideal spot to pass 
expert opinion on the merits of 16 mm. sound projectors. 
Kither he operates 35 mm. units for theatrical purposes— 
or 16 mm. sound projectors on a commercial basis. Fre- 
quently, he operates all leading 16 mm. machines—and can 
make comparisons under actual projection conditions. Be- 
cause it is his profession, he knows how to judge tone quality, 
illumination, ease of operation, and durability. We believe 
that most professionals who have had the opportunity to 
compare will recommend Ampro for 16 mm. sound-on-film! 
However, we urge you to check and verify this for yourself. 
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Specific Reasons why 
professionals prefer AMPRO 


Richer Tone Quality: 

The Ampro “Premier 20°" utilizes the latest 12-inch 
Jensen Permanent Magnet Dynamic Speaker which 
reproduces sound faithfully, realistically—with Class 
A Plus amplification of the same high quality used 


in professional movie and radio broadcasting. 


Brilliantly Clear Pictures: 

A very fast Intermittent means that a larger portion 
of the projection cycle is spent in viewing the picture. 
The entire Ampro optical system is engineered for 


maximum brilliance, clarity and sharpness. 


Easier to Operate: 

Easy to set up, simpler, quicker to thread; easier to 
operate, because motor and lamp ewitches and con- 
trols are mounted on one illuminated panel; speed 
control and reversing switches readily accessible on 
centralized control plate; easier to service—parts are 
more conveniently accessible for cleaning and adjust- 


ment ... all replacement items are readily accessible. 


Longer, Satisfactory Service: 

Ampro projectors are ruggedly built for longer, more 
eficient service. Their remarkable records in all 
branches of the U. S. armed service—and with lead- 
ing industrial concerns, educational institutions, school 
systems all over the world—are overwhelming proof 
ef their superior performance under all conditions. 


Write for Circular: 

Mail coupon today for fully illustrated circular giving 
details, specifications and prices on the new Ampro 
“Premier 20°° 16 mm. Sound-on-Film Projector. 


AMPRO CORPORATION ASBJ 8-47 
2835 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois 


Please send me full details on the new Amprosound 
‘*Premier-20°' 16 mm. Sound-on-Film Projector. I am alac 
interested in 


Ampro ‘‘Imperial Amproslide Model ‘*30-D 
16mm. Silent Projector Dual Purpose Projector 
Amproslide 2” x 2” Ampro 8 mm 
Projector Silent Projector 

Name 

Address 

City 


State 
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IT'S A WISE 
OLD OWL 


WHO KEEPS AN EYE ON 
WASHROOM EXPENSE 


e STRAUBEL towels 
and tissues give you 
better value and service 
at lower upkeep costs! 














JUST A WEE BIT FOR 
THESE MORE AB- 
SORBENT PAPERS 
.. AND TH’ WASTE 
IS FAR LESS! 


A TRIPLE SERVICE! 


DISTRIBUTED THROUGH 
PAPER MERCHANTS ONLY 


Write for name of 
merchant best located 
fo Serve you, 


TOWELS & TISSUE 


STRAUBEL PAPER CO. « GREEN BAY « WIS. 
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N.E.A. AT CINCINNATI 


Concern for the. unity of American education 
and of the educational professional was repeat- 
edly expressed in the meetings of the National 
Education Association at its 85th annual conven- 
tion in Cincinnati, July 7 to 11. Perhaps the 
entire work of the week’s meetings, presided 
over by Mrs. Pearl Wanamaker of Olympia, 
Wash., can be summarized best in an abstract 
of the resolution adopted upon recommendation 
of the committee headed by Glenn W. Moon of 
Stanford, Conn. 


The Resolutions 


In the resolutions the findings of President Truman’s 
Advisory Committee on Universal Military Training 
which, in the name of national security advocated an 
educational program beyond military training for young 
women as well as young men, was condemned. The 
resolution refrained from indorsing universal training as 
a preparedness measure, but put the entire question up 
to Congress, calling upon it to enact an adequate military 
establishment. 

A second resolution advocated continued improvement 
in the teaching profession through ‘‘committees of their 
own choosing,” urging teachers to seek salary adjustments 
in a professional way through group action. Strikes by 
teachers were condemned as ‘‘unsatisfactory,’”’ and the 
sanctity of teacher contracts was upheld. Further, teachers 
were urged to encourage high school graduates to be- 
come teachers. 

A third resolution urged improvement of instructional 
standards through the elimination of emergency teaching 
certificates; a requirement of at least four years of college 
preparation and eventual adoption of five years’ prepara- 
tion; adequate salaries ranging from $2,400 to $5,000 
and liberal state scholarships to attract competent young 
people to teaching. 

The creation of 
Congress was 


a national board of education by 
urged and a recommendation was made 
for upward revision of educational qualifications for state 
and county administrators, along with more adequate 
remuneration. 

Federal aid for education was urged, but without federal 
control, to the elementary and secondary schools, to be 
distributed through state agencies. Continued federal aid 
to sustain school lunch programs was recommended. 

An amendment of the income tax laws was urged, call- 
ing for uniform exemptions on all retirement incomes. 

Another resolution stated that the N.E.A. believes that 
teachers and educational institutions have the respon- 
sibility of educating youths to understand and appreciate 
contributions made by various groups to American civil- 
ization, and obligation to encourage active participation in 
establishing a favorable environment in which all groups 
might develop. = 

The United Nations was supported in a_ resolution 
which recommended that the history, structure, progress, 
and problems of that body be taught. In furtherance of 
international understanding, the resolution urged teacher 
exchange with foreign countries and that more funds for 
the State Department and the U. S. Office of Education 
be provided for this purpose. 

Another resolution recommended the teaching of foreign 
languages in elementary as well as secondary schools, 
with credit. given students for residence and study in 
foreign areas. 


Among the important speakers at the meeting 
were Dr. William G. Carr who discussed the 
contribution which the schools can make toward 
peace; Senator Robert Taft who argued that 
the Taft-McCowan bill for federal aid contains 
ample safeguards against federal interference with 
state and local school systems; Former President 
A. C. Flora, who opposed universal military 
training; Dr. Alonzo F. Myers, who urged a 
“friendly” suit to determine the legality of aid 
to parochial schools. Repeated opposition was 
expressed to the unionization of teachers and 
to the use of the strike as a means of increas- 
ing salaries. 

Dr. Glenn E. Snow, president of the Dixie 
Junior College, St. George, Utah, was elected 
president for 1947-48. 


NORTH COLLEGE HILL CASE 


The school fight in North College Hill, Ohio, a 
suburb of Cincinnati, reached a climax, on June 
18, when the five members of the school board 
resigned, and the school system was turned 
over to the probate court, to be administered 
as a ward until a new board of education can 
be elected. The first act of Probate Judge Chase 
M. Davies was to re-elect Supt. William Cook 
for a three-year term. The difficulty arose in 
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Dr. Glenn E. Snow, 
President of N.E.A. 1947—48. 


1940 when the three Catholic members of the 
board incorporated a parochial school in the 
system and placed eight nuns on the pay roll 
as teachers. During the past winter the antago- 
nism between the board and the superintendent 
flared up over the appointment of a principal, 
causing the high school students to strike for 
three weeks and 28 teachers to resign. The 
N.E.A. and the Ohio State Teachers’ Association 
warned its members against accepting positions in 
the schools. Judge Davies has appointed a new 
board. 

















Schools and School Districts 


A board of school directors has no duty to 
provide any equipment, supplies, materials, facil- 
ities, or personnel, except in the establishment 
and maintenance of a public school or in the 
administration of a public school system for 
purposes directly related to the education of 
pupils attending a public school. 24 PS. 1, 
161, 331, 2394.—Connell v. Board of School 
Directors of Kennett Tp., 52 A.2d 645. 


District Property, Contracts, and Liabilities 
County boards of education have rather broad 
powers in shifting, changing, eleminating, and 
locating schools, but such boards cannot act arbi- 
trarily.— Phelps v. Witt, 201 S.W.2d 4. 


Pupils and Discipline of Schools 


The Pennsylvania statute providing that the 
board of school directors of any school .district 
may out of funds of the district provide free 
transportation for any pupil to and from “pupil 
schools” authorizes only the transportation of 
public school pupils and not of parochial school 
pupils. 24 P.S. 1375. — Connell v. Board of School 
Directors of Kennett Tp., 52 A.2d 645. 

A parent may elect to send his child to a 
qualified school other than a public school, or 
to a qualified private teacher or tutor, but in 
such event the Pennsylvania School Code does 
not provide for the child’s free transportation 
in any circumstance. 24 P.S. 1380, 1421-1431.— 
Connell v. Board of School Directors of Kennett 
Tp., 52 A.2d 645. 
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EC pwees, Wec ore Pah hd 


@ They certainly will be expected to, 

in a great many busy offices and 
industrial plants. And they certainly 
could master it very quickly under your 
instructions. For the simplicity of the 
National Accounting Bookkeeping Machine 
has played a great part in winning for 
it its present commanding position in 
the business world. Skill, speed, and 
efficiency in the operation of Nationals 
is a prerequisite for many of the most 
desirable office positions, today. By 
training your pupils on Nationals you 
give them a sound foundation in devel- 
oping the operating skills they need to 
take their places in today's mechanized 
business world. Your local National 
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representative will be happy to discuss 
this matter with you, and to indicate 
the experience of other leading business 
schools. Or write to The National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
Offices in principal cities. 





The National Cash Register Company 
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LONGER WEARING 
BETTER LOOKING 
SCHOOL FLOORS 


END constant floor 


finishing expense by applying 
Seal-O-San Heavy Duty Floor 


Finish to classroom and corridor floors. It penetrates deeply 
and forms a wear-resisting seal that withstands the punish- 
ment of countless scuffling feet, and keeps out moisture from 
snow or rain. Floors look beautiful and new and stay clean for 
a much longer time. Scrubbing is almost entirely eliminated 
and maintenance cost is low. Write for more facts now. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, 


HUNTINGTON, 


SEALO-SAN 


FLOOR 


HEAVY 


SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS VIA A 
COMMUNITY COUNCIL 


(Concluded from page 45° 


DUTY 


schools own dental equipment, and several 
times during the year a dentist comes to the 
school and gives such service as cleaning, 
filling, and extracting teeth when necessary. 
The doctor is also available after school hours 
to the people of the community. 

However, there is no medical service in 
the whole community except such first aid as 
may be given by a local nurse. The nearest 
doctor is about 45 miles distant over rather 
difficult mountain roads. Considering this situa- 
tion, the council decided that some plan must 
be worked out to change this condition and 


INDIANA @ 


INC. 
TORONTO 





FINISH 


to acquire medical service. A committee was 
appointed to formulate a plan and investigate 
the possibilities. There seems to be good reason 
to believe that the committee’s activities will 
bring adequate medical service to the com- 
munity. 


Intercultural Unification 

The racial relations provide the most touchy 
problem facing the council due to race feeling 
which always has prevailed in the community. 
The school districts have separate elementary 
schools for whites and Indians, and both races 
come together in the high school. 

The close co-operation between the ad- 
ministrators of the three elementary school 
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districts has shown the advantage of unity. 
and many people in the area are considering 
the idea of unification. Through the council 
there has been much better understanding and 
a broader conception of intercultural relations 
and the educational program. 

During the first year of its existence, the 
council unquestionably helped extend the edu. 
cational program and increase the use of the 
school plant. The people now have an under. 
standing of the program and workings of the 
school due to the monthly reports made by 
their representatives on the community coun- 
cil. The school buildings and equipment have 
been widely utilized largely by the night classes 
and the recreational groups. At the end of the 
year, it was unanimously voted to continue 
the council for the succeeding year. Further 
reports on the work done by the council this 
year indicate that the council has gone far 
beyond its responsibility of improving the 
schools and is considering other community 
needs. 

When people have a part in the conduct of 
any enterprise they will be favorable backers 
of that enterprise. Consequently, it is to the 
advantage of the school and the educational 
program to enlist the aid of as many in the 
community as is possible. 

eT 
PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


® Howarp BooMERSHINE has been elected superintendent 
of schools for Angola, Ind. 
®& Supt. M. W. Gtascow of 
resigned. 
®& The Joplin, Mo., school board has re-elected Supt 
Rot S. Woop with an increase of $1,000 in salary. 
® W. A. Fercuson of Rosebud has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools for Oglesbee, Tex. 
® G. D. Morrison of Ohiowa, Neb., has succeeded R. E 
Houston as superintendent of Rock Port, Mo. 
® Truett A. Roacu, for three years El Campo school 
superintendent, has been named superintendent of the 
Victoria, Tex., schools. He succeeds J. H. Bankston whe 
has entered the insurance business 
®> J. D. Satter of the University of Georgia demonstra 
tion school in Athens has been elected superintendent of 
the Waycross, Ga., schools, succeeding Dr. Ralph Newtor 
who retired June 12. 
®R. E. Houston of Rock Port, Mo., has been elected 
to succeed E. F. Allison as superintendent of Chillicothe 
Mo., schools. 

& Super. Wirt1am R. WiiiiaMs has retired from the 
superintendency at Yonkers, N. Y. He has completed 
51 years of school service in Westchester County schools 
® Dr. Vircit M. Rocers, superintendent of schools, 
Battle Creek, Mich., spent a period of months during 
the winter and spring of 1947 in Germany studying 
the German reform school program as being developed 
under the direction of the military government of the 
United States in Germany. He returned recently to 
Battle Creek. During his absence Dr. William Alexander 
served as acting superintendent. 

Dr. WitLttAM ALEXANDER has been elected assistant 
superintendent of schools in Battle Creek, Mich. He 
had served two years as director of curriculum, instruc- 
tion, and guidance. Dr. Alexander was previously in 
the Cincinnati public schools and has been an instructor 
at the University of Tennessee and the Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, where he received his doctorate. 
® Dr. Paut L. Essert has resigned as superintendent of 
schools at Grosse Pointe, Mich., to become professor of 
education, specializing in adult education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, N. Y. Jon R. BARNES 
assistant superintendent of schools, has been elected 
superintendent effective August 1. 
® Stuart L. OPENLANDER has been selected as supet- 
intendent of schools at Wayne, Mich 
> Supt. B. C. Bers, of Newton, Iowa, was 
for a three-year term 
®> At a special board meeting called upon the resigna- 
tion of Supt. Harold J. Williams, C. T. FErerHaver 
principal of Fort Dodge, Iowa, high school since 1933 
was named superintendent to succeed Mr. Williams 
Myron Orson, junior high school principal, was appointed 
senior high principal. 

&> H. W. Horrarp is expected to be 


Bartlesy ille, Okla., has 


reappointed 


—_— 
named principa 


of the high school at Jonesboro, Ark., to succeed O M 
Schultz. 
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ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL 
EDUCATION AT A MARINE BASE 


(Concluded from page 25) 


quently, we expect a problem. Curriculums 
in California quite generally begin such 
arithmetic processes as multiplication some- 
what later in the child’s life than is com- 
mon in eastern United States. Since we are 
really a ‘“‘feeder” school, it is our task to 
try to bring the pupil up to our own 
grade levels as fast as he can progress. 
This takes individualization in instruction. 
Space does not permit an extensive dis- 
cussion of how this is done. But we must 
accept that whether a teacher believes that 
education is a community process or that 
effective teaching demands individualiza- 
tion, she has no choice here in practice. 
The very circumstance of a transient pupil 
personnel common to military posts makes 
individualization a necessity. 

Children come to Quantico Post School 
from all states in the Union. They come 
from schools of varying standards. A large 
majority of these pupils will stay but one 
or two years, but while they remain with 
us, we accept the challenge to do all that 
we can educationally for each child. 

This demands that teachers know a 
great deal about each child. It means that 
a teacher must discover the educational 
level of each child and start building on 
that level. It finally means that a teacher 
shall be able to recognize when a child 
is achieving as much as he can and learn- 
ing as rapidly as can be expected. 

It does not mean, however, that a re- 
tarded child can be brought up to a normal 
grade level in a few months; but it does 
give every child a fair opportunity to 
achieve on his individual level as rapidly 
as his ability permits. 

The policy in effect now provides that 
each pupil be given aptitude and achieve- 
ment tests shortly after his entry in this 
school. The achievement tests are repeated 
several times during the school year to 
measure academic growth. In this way the 
teachers, parents, and school board mem- 
bers may be able to know in the case of 
any pupil the growth he is making during 
his enrollment in the Quantico Post 
School. 

Parents in the marine corps and navy 
are very anxious that their children shall 
have not only the best that schools can 
offer, but that they have healthful recrea- 
tion. Little parks throughout the residential 
section of this post have been equipped 
with play apparatus. Horseback riding is 
encouraged and, as extra duty, officer 
teachers are appointed to this activity. 
Sailing is available with instruction. A 
balanced athletic program is encouraged 
both in school and out. Swimming pools 
are provided and the picturesque golf 
course has some lure for the older pupils. 
The school will organize rifle teams next 
year. A junior recreation hut is now under 
construction. This will furnish a meeting 
place for high school pupils. The immediate 
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Only 5-TIME WINNER of Army-Navy “E” for the 
-préduction of motion picture sound equipment 








supervision of the hut activities will be 
under the Post School Student Council. 

Recent developments of the school, the 
growth in equipment, and expansion in 
courses offered has been possible because 
all members of the school board under the 
alert leadership of the chairman, Colonel 
Earl H. Phillips, are solidly supporting, 
promoting, and demanding the best in 
education for their children. 

“It is not enough that our school equals 
others,’ declared Major General C. B. 
Cates, commanding general, in a recent 
address. “It must be the best.” 

We are moving toward that objective. 
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Model 
“RS-ND30” 


UILT like a fine watch—powered by a steady smooth- 

running motor and mechanism that purrs through reel 
after reel without a flutter or a jump—so simple, a 12-year- 
old can operate it—that’s the new DeVRY 16mm. sound- 
on-film projector that gives you: 


The ultimate of sound, whether it be crisp, clear, intelli- 
gible conversation, or the full majesty of symphonic musy 
clear definition of image .. . 

that assures viewing comfort because it is kind to the eyes. 
The new DeVRY is a 3-purpose unit (1) that SAFELY 
projects both sound and silent films; (2) that shows BOTH 
black-and-white 
and (3) 
and sturdy 
portable 


uniformity of illumination 


and color films without extra equipment; 
whose separately housed 30 watt amplifier 
12-inch electro-dynamic speaker afford 
Address facilities—indoors and out 
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CHILD HEALTH PROBLEMS 
Accidents are the cause of more child deaths 
than are any single form of disease. According 
to a study made by the Metropolitan Life In 
surance Company, the average 1945-46 death 
rate of boys between the ages of 5 and 9 years 
was 36 per 100,000 children and of girls, 16.3 
The diseases which caused the greatest number 
of deaths of boys were pneumonia, which took 
off 5 boys, and rheumatic fever, which caused 
the death of 4.8 boys and 6.4 girls per hundred 
thousand. Accidents caused 39 per cent of the 
boys’ and 24.3 per cent of the girls’ deaths 
Among children 10 to 14 years of age, the 
accident rate among boys was 34.5 and among 
girls only 8.4. Rheumatic fever caused the death 
of 6.8 boys and of 8.3 girls. Among girls, tuber- 
culesis caused 5.6 deaths per 100,000 
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New 
DEXTER Plastic... 


Features double bearing cut- 
ter suspension ...an Auto- 
matic development in use 
for years. Alsocentering 
disk for various size pencils, 
long life cutters and steel 
pencil stop. 


Gutomalic PENCIL SHARPENER 


EDUCATION AMONG OUR LATIN 
AMERICAN NEIGHBORS 


(Continued from page 35) 


provide scholarships for private school 
students, particularly in the case of stu- 
dents who live in a town in which there is 
a private school but no public school of 
the type and level of instruction desired. 
In many countries, although by no means 
in all, the private school enjoys a distinct 
advantage over the public school. The stu- 
dents come from the more well-to-do fami- 
lies in which the parents themselves — the 
fathers, at least — have attended secondary 
school and perhaps also the university. This 
select and rather homogeneous group of 
students are on their way to the university 
and realize the necessity of mastering the 
official secondary school curriculum, which 
is universally loaded for university prep- 
aration. Their fathers and uncles (and 
perhaps their grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers) hold university titles, and they too 
desire the traditional prestige that accom- 
panies such titles—-not to mention the 
financial possibilities that are involved. 
Private schools usually have smaller 
classes and are able to provide more in- 
dividual attention than is possible in the 
public schools. Textbooks are more widely 
used, and library facilities more adequate. 
In many cases the teaching staffs are com- 
posed of men and women who have traveled 


and studied abroad, and are thus able to 
bring interesting and stimulating experi- 
ences into the classroom. Besides, and par- 
ticularly in the schools operated by re- 
ligious organizations, the teachers give 
more nearly full time to their instructional 
duties than do the teachers in the public 
schools. 

Throughout Latin America, secondary 
school enrollments are relatively small - 
rarely more than 8 or 10 per cent of the 
elementary school sixth grade enrollment; 
yet considerably over half of the students 
are in private schools. For the most part, 
it is the graduate of the private secondary 
school who goes abroad for higher educa- 
tion. 

Education of Women 


To round out the general picture of 
Latin American education, a word should 
be said about the education of women. By 
and large, the sexes are taught separately, 
except in the lower grades of the ele- 
mentary schools, in the rural schools, and 
in small population centers where it is 
economically impossible to provide separate 
schools. There are some instances of co- 
education in both public and _ private 
schools, but they are rare, especially at the 
secondary level. Commercial schools are 
often open to both boys and girls, and in 
the universities coeducation is becoming 
more and more common, although the per- 
centage of women enrolled is still exceed- 
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Unsurpassed for reliable, all around 
performance. Revolving disk for all 
sizes pencils, crayons, etc., and 
famous deeply undercut cutters. 
Receptacle: Transparent or solid 
Nickeled Steel. 


PREMIER IS BACK 


The Premier machine with its pat- 
ented Automatic Feed is now in 
production. Receptacle: Trans- 
parent or solid Nickeled Steel. 


Division of Spengler Loomis 
Mfg. Co. * Chicago, Illinois 


ingly small. The University of Chile is one 
of several exceptions, approximately one- 
third of the student body being made up 
of women, most of whom are enrolled in 
the humanities. Many Chilean women 
study teacher training, the medical sciences, 
and law. Until 1945, Guatemalan women 
were admitted to university study, but 
were not permitted to practice the pro- 
fession for which they trained: the present 
Government has lifted this ban. 
(To be concluded in September) 
+ 
MORE WAR TOOLS AVAILABLE 

The New York office of the War Assets Admin- 
istration has released an additional $30,000,000 
worth of government war surplus machine tools 
to schools, educational institutions, and charitable 
organizations. Most of the tools are located in 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Cheektowaga, N. Y.; and Linden, 
N. J., and are inventoried in the New York 
WAA Donation List No. 2. The first list pre- 
viously announced covered approximately $8,000, 
000 worth of machine tools and brought replies 
and applications from more than 1600 eligible 
recipients. Interested schools may address War 
Assets Administration, Box 216, Wall Street 
Station, New York 5, N. Y. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 

® Joun De Vries who has been superintendent of school 
buildings at Kalamazoo, Mich., 1906 has retired. 
During his long period of service De Vries supervised 
the janitorial staff and directed the annual pro 
grams of maintenance Locally 
it was said that he knew Kalamazoo 
public 
®> HERBERT 
John De 


school buildings for the Kalamazoo 


since 


entire 
repair, and remodeling 
every brick in the 
schools 
Hoover, during the past year, assistant to 
Vries, has been elected uperintendent of 
Mich school district. 
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EN THE specialized Wyandotte line 
of dishwashing compounds, there’s 
a product designed to do each job 
quickly and thoroughly. 


Wyandotte Keego* is ideal for 
washing dishes and glassware by ma- 
chine — even in the hardest water. A 
highly effective soil and stain remover, 
Keego leaves dishes sparkling clean, 
glasses free of film or water marks. It 
rinses easily and helps prevent scale 
formation in the machine. 

For the safe, efficient detarnishing 


* Registered trade-mark 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN ¢ SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 


of silverware, there’s Wyandotte 
G.L.X.* It requires no rubbing or 
hand scouring. 


Wyandotte H.D.C.* is the eco- 
nomical, all-around cleaner for hand 
dishwashing. Sudsy and containing 
soap, it is an outstanding water softener 
and grease remover. 

Wyandotte Neosuds* is the new 
way to clear, sanitary glassware — at 
low cost. It works well in “hard or 
soft water and makes hand toweling 
unnecessary. 


Finally, for a quick, thorough ger- 
micidal rinse, after washing, there's 
Wyandotte Steri-Chlor*. Steri- 
Chlor is safe, easy to use and makes 
a clear solution. It is invaluable, too, 
as a germicidal hand rinse. 


Your Wyandotte Representative 
will be glad to give you time and 
money-saving advice on your dish- 
washing operations. His skill and 
training are backed by years of 
Wyandotte research. Why not give 
him a call today? 


andotte 
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and at the same time keep them Clean, 
Neat and Sanitary 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


1814 ORCHARD ST. e 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 





SANTA ANA BUILDS A NEW 
COLLEGE CAMPUS 


(Concluded from page 38) 


ests and abilities; (b) with terminal vocational 
interests; (c) with undetermined plans. 

2. Courses for veterans of all ages: (a) non- 
high school graduates; (b) high school graduates; 
(c) with preservice college training; (d) the phy- 
sically disabled; (e) the war maladjusted. 

3. Courses for displaced workers: (a) adults 
seeking to enter new fields; (b) adults re-entering 
former employment; (c) special trainees (textiles, 
plastics, boat building, etc.); (d) some workers 
who are non-high school graduates. 

4. Courses for other adults: (a) groups with 
job training needs; (b) groups with domestic 
and parenthood problems; (c) groups with need 
for better civic-economic understanding. 

5. Continuance of an evening division granting 
full college credit 

6. Reorganization of the engineering division to 
meet the local industrialization trend with courses 
for the preprofessional, semiprofessional, and 
industrial vocational student. The majors are to 
include (1) drafting; (2) surveying; (3) mechan- 
ical; (4) electrical; (5) chemical; (6) aeronau- 
tical; (7) electronics; (8) marine; (9) geological 
and/or mining; and (10) refrigeration, aif 
conditioning, ventilation, etc 

7. Development of studies in agriculture, citri 
culture, horticulture, and floriculture, with special 
emphasis on parasitology 

8. Development of complete units in gas and 
diesel engines, sheet metal, forge and welding, 
woodshop, machine shop, photography, crafts, 
jewelry, printing and allied arts, ete 

9. Development of a program in music, drama 
and speech work centering in a Little Theater 

10. Enlargement of the department of home 
economics with additional expansion in the fields 
of prenursing and nutrition 

11. Development of a program in recreational 


Springfield, Mass. 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


leadership centered in the physical education 


facilities planned for the new plant. 

12. Reorganization of the department of com- 
mercial education, with new courses in secretarial 
practice and merchandising. 


One additional highlight that has _ been 
stressed for the future is that the campus 
facilities offered in the proposed auditorium, 
student union building, cafeteria, and swim- 
ming pool are planned for community cultural 
and recreational centers when not in use for 
school purposes. When the Little Theater and 
the music and speech units are added, they 
will be so located as to also be available for 
community use aS occasion arises. 

Members of the board of trustees who 
directed the program for the new Santa Ana 
campus included George R. Wells, president; 
Mrs. James K. Givens, vice-president; and 
Mrs. Hiram M. Currey, George J. Busdiecker, 
and Daniel W. Stover, members. Frank A. 
Henderson, former superintendent of schools 
who retired last year, is responsible for launch- 
ing the program; he was ably assisted by 
Harold Yost, business manager of the board 
who also serves the city school system in the 
capacity of assistant superintendent. Lynn H. 
Crawford who succeeded Mr. 
engaged in directing the 
program. 


Henderson is 
actual construction 


. 
BUSINESS OFFICIALS’ MEETING 
H. P. Herrinton, business manager of the board 
of education, is reported to be drawing on the 
Grand Rapids, Mich., board of education and 
school personnel to make local arrangements 
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Sound-on-Film 


PROJECTORS 


A surprise is in store for you when you 
observe the amazing clarity and vividness 
on the screen of Holmes projected films. 
Combined with the full, 
our sound reproduction, you are guaranteed 
a projector that has made outstanding per- 


formance records all over the World. 
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HOLMES 


natural tones of 


CHICAGO 14, ILL. 





for the national convention of the Association 
of Public School Business Officials which will 
be held October 6 to 9 with headquarters at the 
Pantlind Hotel in Grand Rapids. 

The preparations anticipate an attendance of 
800 school business executives. President Robert 
W. Stafer, Cincinnati, is preparing the program. 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 

During the month of June, 1947, sales of 
permanent school bonds in the amount of 
$23,262,021 were reported. The largest sales re- 
ported were California, $4,955,000; Illinois, 
$3,015,000; Tennessee, $2,860,000; Texas, $2,260, 
000; Connecticut, $2,200,000. The average bond 
yield, as of July 1, was 1.91 per cent. 

During the month of June, a short-term paper 
on refunding bonds was sold in the amount 
of $174,105 

During the month of May, 1947, refunding 
bonds and short term paper was sold in the 
amount of $119,400. During the same _ period 
permanent bonds amounting to $28,945,000 were 


sold. Sales of $10,258,500 were made in Cali- 


fornia; of $6,121,000 in Ohio; of $1,500,000 in 
Oregon; of $1,525,000 in Illinois. 


SCHOOL BUILDING CONTRACTS 
During the month of June, 1947, Dodge re- 
ported 360 contracts let for educational buildings 
in 37 states east of the Rockies, with a valuation 
of $40,057,000. 
+ 
®& Crype CUNNINGHAM of Attica, Ind 
superintendent of schools at 
Aaron T. Lindley, resigned 
® Mrs. Laura Osporne, who has been a member of 
the Detroit board of education for 30 years, has been 
elected president to succeed A. Douglas Jamieson. JoHN 
H. Wesster has been elected vice president of the board 
> Paut C. BauMANN has been unanimously elected 
president of the Milwaukee board of school directors 
® Raymonp K. KLaasen has succeeded Walter W. Sprin- 
ger as president of the Ann Arbor, Mich., board of 
education 
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you want to 
build a school? 


By John Lyon Reid and 
Charles Wesley Bursch 


The emphasis of this book is on the group 
effort of the school planning-building pro- 
gram. Included is a discussion of everyone 
involved in the planning of a school from the 
pupil to the architect, even including the tax- 
payer. There are sections covering the follow- 
ing: Determining the Need for a New School; 
Master Planning for an Entire District; Pre- 
liminary Planning of a School Plant; and 
How to Use the School. This book is of equal 
importance to the architect as to the superin- 
tendent of schools, school boards, principals, 
engineers, and all others involved in school 
house planning. 


130 Pages 6'2”x9’ Illustrated $3.50 
REINHOLD 


PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





Are You Planning to Rebind Your 
Worn School Textbooks and Library 
Books This Summer? 


Let us show you how we can expertly recondition 
your books to withstand the wear and tear of con- 


stant use at low cost. 


Just send one of your books for 
FREE SAMPLE REBINDING 
and more details. No obligation. 


DES MOINES BOOKBINDERY CO. 


1100 Forest Ave. H. E. Tolchinsky & Sons Des Moines 14, lowa 
(BOOKBINDERS FOR THREE GENERATIONS) 





INDUSTRIAL ARTS a0 
VGEATIONAL EICATION 


An authoritative source of information and guidance in organizing, planning, 
equipping and operating school shops for administrators, supervisors, di- 
rectors and shop instructors. 


PROFESSIONAL EDITORIAL MATERIAL covering every phase of industrial 
education . . . PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS offer practical aids for carrying 
on the daily shop instruction program. 


TEN ISSUES—including 4 feature issues (1) March—School Shop Annual, (2) 
May—Requisition Number, (3) October—Problems and Projects, (4) December 
Rv, Gee Gee, ok dé 05 60040.64640006006008058 FOR $2.50 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 
148 Montgomery Bidg. Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 







































® Opens and closes ® Weatherproof 
with the foot 


‘ ® Finished in 
® Folds easily — - on Gane natural or colors 
folds flat — BUILT OF HARDWOOD © No exposed metal 
stacks better WONT TILT 


Write us 
for complete 


TUCK’ ER WAY — 


TUCKER 


DUCK AND RUBBER CO. 
FORT SMITH, ARKANSAS 


Cut next year's 
replacement costs 


NOW! 


Protect school equipment. Stop vandalism and thefts, 
reduce need for high-priced replacements, by installing 
tough Dudley locks this summer. 


RD-2 illustrated, has rotating dial combination. Sturdy, 
rustproof mechanism in stainless steel case. 


Write for details of Dudley's MASTER CHART control. 


UDLEY oe ee ORE. 


570 W. Monroe St. * Dept. 812 









Chicago 6, Ill. 
















50 Years’ Leadership 


Sheldon’s half century of leadership 

is your assurance of outstanding 

product excellence—excellence that 

provides the maximum in utility 
| and economy. 










E.H. SHELDON & COMPANY 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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SCHOOL TEMPERATURE CONTROL PROBLEMS 
Under the title, “Automatic Controls for the 


Modern School,” the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. has published an informational 
booklet discussing the particularly necessary con- 
trol instruments for the special departments and 
services of a modern school, particularly for 
temperature control, ventilation control, hot water 
supply, refrigeration, and automatic firing control. 
The booklet gives special attention to such 
unique school problems as the control of hot 
water for lavatories, showers, swimming pools, 
and kitchens; refrigeration for food storage rooms 
and for experimental laboratories. The booklet 


is particularly suggestive for use in planning 
school building construction programs. 
The Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 


Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
For brief reference use ASBJ—801. 


WAYNE CATALOG 

The Wayne Iron Works, Wayne, Pa., has 
just issued a new complete catalog of Wayne 
portable and permanent steel grandstands, Wayne 
gymnasium stands, and other Wayne specialties. 
The catalog includes complete specifications, sug- 
gestions for selecting special types of stands for 
special uses. Complete dimensions and detailed 
illustrations are provided. 

Wayne Iron Works, Wayne, Pa. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—802. 


NEW BOSTON PENCIL SHARPENER 


Boston Range is a modern double-bearing 
pencil sharpener with eye appeal. It is very 
strong, being all metal —chrome plated — point 


adjuster gives choice of thin, standard, or semi- 
blunt points. Pencil guide permits sharpening of 
all size pencils. Boston twin milling cutters 





New Boston Pencil Sharpener. 


contain 30 cutting edges. Double-bearing engineer- 
ing combines with handsome styling to offer 
a distinguished pencil sharpener. 

Hunt Pen Co., Camden, N. J. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—803. 


APPOINT NEW YORK MANAGER 


Bruce P. Hyde, Glen Ridge, N. J., has been 
appointed manager of the New York branch 
office of the Herman Nelson Corp., manufacturers 
of heating and ventilating products. The address 
of the New York office is 2 Rector St. 


DR. TEARE HONORED 


Dr. B. Richard Teare, head of the Department 
of Electrical Engineering at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, has received the Westinghouse 
Award for distinguished contributions to engineer- 
ing education. The award, given through the 
American Society for Engineering Education, 
gives recognition to Dr. Teare’s development of 


special courses in engineering, and of his work 
in the integration of humanistic and social studies 
with engineering education. 


MR. PALMER BECOMES PRESIDENT 


A. J. Palmer, recently associated with the 
General Precision Equipment Corp., has been 
elected president of the Ampro Corporation of 
Chicago, manufacturers of 8 and 16mm. movie 
projectors. Axel Monson, whose successor Palmer 
will be, will continue to serve as Ampro’s board 
chairman. 


MISS FALCO RETIRES 

After forty years of service with the Binney 
and Smith Company, New York, Miss Marie C. 
Falco has retired from the office of art and 
advertising director 

Miss Falco is widely known in business circles 
as a leading woman executive; in the art trades 
she is famous, as the first advocate of the now 
famous Crayola wax crayons. And in the art 
education field, she has been a sound and con- 
servative advocate of better art education in the 
elementary and secondary schools. 

For many years Miss Falco was _ interested 
in bettering art education methods and in pro 
moting a national exhibition of school art. She 
inaugurated the widely-known Binney and Smith 
National School Art Prize Contests. She opened 
and conducted for many years a school art 
service bureau for disseminating information on 
school art methods and materials, and she 
edited the well-known “Drawing Teacher,” 
which was welcomed by some 30,000 teachers 
each year. She was also instrumental in organiz- 
ing the first art educational editorial service. 


—_—_—— — . —_$___—— — 
COMING CONVENTIONS 
Oct. 6-9. Association of School Business Officials at 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Sec., H. W. Anderson, 206 East 
Lovell St., Kalamazoo 5, Mich. Headquarters, Pantlind 
Hotel. Exhibits 
Oct. 6-10. National Safety Council at Chicago, III 
Sec., R. L. Forney, 20 North Wacker Dr., Chicago, IIl. 


Headquarte rs, Stevens Hotel 


Oct. 9-10. Central Missouri Teachers Association at 
Warrensburg, Mo. Sec., Wm. F. Knox, Central Missouri 
State College, Warrensburg, Mo 

Oct. 9-11. Utah Education Association at Salt Lake 


City, Utah. Sec., Allan M. West, 316 Beneficial Life Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Headquarters, Hotel Utah. Exhibits 

Oct. 16-18. Western Pennsylvania Education Confer 
ence at Pittsburgh, Pa. Sec., George W. Hoffman, 2712 
Cathedral of Learning, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. Headquarters, 
University of Pittsburgh 

Oct. 22-24. North Dakota Education Association at 
Bismarck, N. D. Sec., Paul A. Dalager, Box 1086, Bis 
marck, N. D. Headquarters, Grand Pacific Hotel 

Oct. 23-24. Indiana State Teachers Association at 
Indianapolis, Ind. Sec., Robert Wyatt, 203 Hotel Lincotn, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Headquarters, Lincoln Hotel. Exhibits 

Oct. 26-28. New York State School Board Association 
at Syracuse, N. Y. Exec. Sec., W. A. Clifford, 9 South 
Third Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. Headquarters, Hotel 
Syracuse. Exhibits in charge of Harry J. Clark, 123 
W. Bordon Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Oct. 26-29. School Broadcast Conference at 
Ill. Sec., George Jennings, 228 No. LaSalle St., 
Ill. Headquarters, Hotel Continental. 

Oct. 30-31. Maine Teachers Association at 
Me. Sec., Clyde Russell, 146 State Street, 
Headquarters, De Witt Hotel. 

Oct. 30-Nov. 1. Maryland State Teachers’ 
at Baltimore, Md. Sec., Milson C. Raver, 
Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. Headquarters, 
more Hotel. Exhibits. 


Chicago, 
Chicago, 


Lewiston, 
Augusta, Me. 


Association 
1005 No 
Lord Balti- 


Minnesota Education Association: Northern Division, 
Oct. 9-10, at Bemidji, Sec., Harry E. Bucklen, State 
Teachers College, Bemidji, Minn. Northeast Division, 
Oct. 9-10, at Hibbing, Sec., Amy A. Guenther, Eveleth, 
Minn. Central Division, Oct. 16-17, at St. Cloud, Sec., 
Dewey Reed, St. Cloud, Minn. Western Division, Oct 


16-17, at Moorhead, Sec., C. P. Lura, Teachers College, 
Moorhead, Minn. Southwest Division, Oct. 17, at Mankato, 
Sec., A. B. Morris, Mankato Teachers College, Mankato, 
Minn. Southeast Division, Oct. 23-24, at Rochester, 
Sex Nels Minne, Teachers College, Winona, Minn. St 
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Paul Division, Oct. 23-24, at St. Paul, Sec., Edward 
H. Sitzer, St. Paul, Mion. Minneapolis Division, Oct, 
23-24, at Minneapolis, Sec., Fern O. Hedenstrom, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Michigan Education Association: Region 1, Oct. 23-24, 
Detroit, Mich. Region 2, Oet. 16-17, Flint, Mich. Region 
3, Oct. 16-17, East Lansing, Mich. Region 4, Oct. 23-24, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Region 5, Oct, 2—3, Traverse City, 
Mich. Region 6, Oct. 9-10, Detroit, Mich. Region 7, 
Oct. 2-3, Marquette, Mich. Region 8, Oct. 9-10, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. Exec. Sec., A. J. Phillips, Michigan Educa- 
tion Building, Lansing 2, Mich. 

Nebraska State Education Association: Oct. 
District 1, at Lincoln, in charge, David Sell, 
22nd St., Lincoln, Neb. Oct. 23-24, District 2, at 
Omaha, in charge, Florence Reynolds, 6820 No. 24th 
St., Omaha, Neb. Oct. 23-24, District 3, at Norfolk, 
in charge, C. H. Lindahl, Teachers College, Wayne, Neb. 
Oct. 23-24, District 4, at Kearney, in charge, V. A 
Cline, supt. of schools, Central City, Neb. Oct. 23-24, 
District 5, at Holdrege, in charge, Allen A. Elliott, supt, 
of schools, Beaver City. Oct. 23-24, District 6, at 
Alliance, in charge, Ivan Christian, High School, Gering, 
Neb. 

North Carolina Education Association: Oct. 10, Western 
District, at Asheville, N. C. Oct. 17, South Piedmont 
District at Charlotte, N. C. Oct. 24, Northwestern District 
at Greensboro, N. C. 


23-24, 
720 So. 














After the Meeting — 








Father 


Sean brought home his school report. It 
showed that he was second in the class. 

“Second? Who was first?” asked his 

“Oh, one of the girls.” 

“I’m surprised that you let a mere girl beat 
you.” 
" “Don’t forget, dad,” said the lad, “that things 
are different from the time you were a kid. Girls 
aren’t as mere now as they were then.” — Irish 
Echo. 


father. 


A School Survey Report? 


Lincoln once asked a committee to submit an 
opinion on a gun that had been offered the 
army. Finally, the report was made —a gigantic 
affair that caused the President to remark, “I'd 
need a new lease on life to read it.” 

Then he said, “Why can’t a committee be 
sensible about this sort of thing? If I send a man 
to buy a horse for me, I expect him to tell me 
the animal’s points — not how many hairs there 
are in his tail.” — Wall St. Journal 


The Professor's Opinion 


A professor nearing the close of a history lec- 
ture was indulging in a rhetorical climax when 
the hour struck. The students immediately began 
to slam down the arms of their lecture chairs 
and prepare to leave. 

The professor, annoyed at the interruption, 
held up his hand: “Wait just one minute, gentle- 
men. I have a few more pearls to cast.” 


THE CHANGING WORLD 
In former days 
Collegiate ways 
Suggested nights of frolic. 


Now college lads, 
(The G. I. dads) 
Stay up with baby’s colic. 
— Wall St. Journal 


PROOF OF INNOCENCE 


The parent of the malnourished nine-year-old 
boy would not come to the school for a confer- 
ence with the doctor so the nurse was to make 
a home call. 

“Tell the mother that I caught him smoking 
in the basement, and I think he is the one who 
wrote bad words on the wall,” said the principal. 

The nurse found mama entertaining a boy 
friend. Mama dismissed the boy’s health with a 
positive assertion that nothing ailed him, and 
she knew he smoked — so what! 

“And we think that he is the one who wrote 
bad words on the wall,” added the faithful nurse. 

“Were they spelled right?” demanded mama. 
“If they were, he didn’t write them for he can’t 
spell worth a damn.” — Jol. Am. Med. Assn. 
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R. E. STEWART APPOINTED 


R. E. Stewart has been appointed manager of 
the newly organized Sales Research and Planning 
Division of Underwood Corp., according to an 
ynnouncement made by W. F. Arnold, vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager. Stewart joined 





R. E. Stewart 


the Sundstrand Division of Underwoed in 1925 
He has served in a number of sales department 
capacities, including the post of Sales Educational 
Director, and immediately prior to this promotion, 
he was manager of the school sales division. 

As a director for a number of years and now 
as president of the Associated Exhibitors of the 
National Education Association, Stewart is render- 
ing an outstanding service in the exhibit program 
at the annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators 

. 
PERSONAL NEWS 


>A. T. Linpiey for the past two years superintendent 
at Peru, Ind., has been elected super’‘ntendent of Lafayette, 
Ind., public schools. Mr. Lindley fills the vacancy created 
when Morris E. McCarty died last March 5 

> Miss Frorence E. Kunn, a member of the Detroit, 
Mich., school administrative staff during the past 28 years 
has been appointed assistant superintendent in charge 


of the assignment and transfer of elementary teachers. 


She replaced Catherine Morgan, retired pension. 
> Dr. Gayite N. Hurrorp has been elected superin- 
tendent of the Joliet, Ill., grade schools 


> Dr. N. C. Turpin of Glen Olden, Pa., has succeeded 
supt. J. L. Faust at Owensboro, Ky. The latter has re- 
tired on pension after 26 years of service in the super- 
iMtendency and a total teaching service of 51 years in 
Kentucky schools. 

> Dr. Roosevert BaALer, former superintendent of the 
Joliet, I1l., Township High School and Junior College, 


who during the past year has been serving with the 
United States Office of Education in Washington, D. C., 
has been named superintendent of public schools at 


Millburn-Short Mills, N. J 

> Supr. B. C. Hotmes of Humboldt, Iowa, has resigned 
and has accepted a position as superintendent of public 
shools at Grinnell, Iowa 

> Dr. R. D. ENGLE, secretary of the Petoskey, Mich., 
board of educatien for the past 36 years has retired 

> Loren L. WHITEHEAD has been re-elected president of 
the Ro kford Ill.. school board 

> Dr. W. M. GALLAHER has been elected president of 
the Shawnee, Okla 
late E. Myrl Warren 
> Joun E. BAUMGARTNER has been 
Manager of the Davenport. Iowa, board of education 
lor his twenty-fourth year of service 


board of education to succeed the 


re-elected business 


> Frank B. Howe! who first was elected secretary of 
the board of education of the Ames, lowa, inde pendent 
school district in 1923, was re-elected for his twenty-fifth 
consecutive term on July 1 

> Mrs. Howarp W. Trover has been elected president 
of the Appleton, Wi board of educatior ucceed Carl 
E. Schaefer. Orrtn ALBRECHT has been elected vice- 
President, and Mrs. Myra HAGIN, re ted secretary 
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Advertisers Products and Services 


Advertisers in this index are given a code number in addition to the page number on which the 
advertisement appears. Refer to the adveriisement for product or services available. Write direct 
to advertiser or use the coupon in requesting information from a number of advertisers. 


Code Page 
No. No. 
80 Aluminum Company of 

ee eer ee 12 


81 American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp..... 4 


82 American Seating Company. 49 
83 Ampro Corporation, The.... 53 
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The advertisements in this issue have been given 
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NEW CABINET STYLING 


A foremost industrial designer planned 
this attractive new cabinet to fit unobtru- 
sively into modern classrooms — not to 
dominate them. The sturdy steel panels 
are designed so that one man can remove 
or replace them. 


THE NEw IRANE 


UNIT VENTILATOR 


The Finest Unit Ventilator Ever Offered by Trane 
Features New Functional Design and New Belt Drive 


NEW BELT DRIVE 


Avariable pulley in 
the new belt drive 
allows speed flexi- 
bility, but banishes 


The clean functional lines of the new Trane Unit Ventilator tell the story of 
this extraordinary new unit. As an example, added decorations might catch on 
children’s hands or clothing — so there are none on the new Trane Unit Ven- 
tilator. This shows thoughtful planning and careful engineering — typical of 


the motor problem 
— the standard mo- 
tor can be replaced 
anywhere. Another 
service problem, 


every part of this new model. the shaft coupling, 


is gone forever 


Inside, a belt drive eliminates the usual servicing problem — the motor is from these Trane units. 


standard. There are new developments in the famed Trane directional Free-Flo 
Grille. 


Other features of the new Trane Unit Ventilator ... fan housings that remove 
readily for cleaning . . . larger, non-freezing coils that heat uniformly, end- 
to-end . . . fresh air damper that will not freeze up . . . optional anodized d 

° ° ° . ° ° now oes an even 
aluminum wall inlet box and grille that can’t corrode and stain buildings .. . better job of pro- 
positive block-off to prevent outside air from blowing into the room .. . large, viding draftless cir- 
slow-speed fans for quiet, dependable operation. The new Trane Unit Ven- Se on ca 
tilator is available in four sizes, finished in dark brown, green, or tan baked even willful dam- 
enamel. Models with square or rounded corners. Write The Trane Company, age, and is de- 


La Crosse, Wisconsin for information and the location of the nearest of the 85 signed so that 


pencils can’t drop 
Trane Sales Offices. through it. 


MWSE THESE MATCHED TRANE HEATING PRODUCTS FOR A UNIFIED SYSTEM 


NEW DIRECTIONAL GRILLE 


This new version of 
the Trane direction- 
al Free-Flo Grille 


THE TRANE 
CONVECTOR-RADIATOR 


Where codes or condi- 
tions require additional 
heating, Trane Convec- 
tor-radiators provide 
the perfect answer. ums, and other large 


THE TRANE 
CLIMATE CHANGER 
The Trane Climate 
Changer provides ven- 
tilation in quantity for 
auditoriums, gymnasi- 


TRANE STEAM HEATING SPECIALTIES 


Trane Steam Heating Specialties are matched 
to Trane heating products, for unified heating 
systems that perform smoothly and perfectly 
with a minimum of servicing. Among Trane 
pe Heating Specialties is the Trane Lifetime Valve, 


the valve thot carries a lifetime guarantee 
against steam leakage at the stem. 


These modern successors to the cast 
iron radiator induce natural circulation 
of gently wormed air. 


rooms. The functions of filtering, hu- 
midification and cooling may be added 
to the Climate Changer at any time. 


Manufacturing Engineers of Equipment for 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 


THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN @ Also TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Cem uet. eb eit eo 





